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The Buildings for Great Exhibitions, 


T is certainly fall time 
that Architecture in 
the proper sense as- 
serted the prerogative 
of its place among the 
arts,—and, it may be 
added, justified the 
concession of such 
prerogative, by as- 
suming the direction 
of the structures de- 
stined for those great 
exhibitions of which 
the world is assuredly 
not now preparing to 
occupy itself with the 
last. This world of 
ours is more populous 
than it ever was, and 
becomes more so day 
by day; and notably 
in the classes that are 
susceptible of  at- 
traction to such dis- 
plays, and capable of 
availing themselves of 
the means of con- 
centration that con- 
tinually develope in 
spread and despatch. 
Our epoch has some 
of the characters— 
some of the better 
characters — of the 

a pacified days of im- 
perial and populous Rome, which produced not 
alone the amphitheatre of Vespasian and Titus, 
but the so-called baths that covered severally 
areas equal to that of the ancient republican 
city, with single regular structures, replete with 
all refreshment, and easily available to all, for 
body and mind and imagination. In fact, it is 
excusable to be sometimes a little uneasy at the 
closeness of the parallelism; and we may well 
bethink ourselves whether the rapid—the almost 
instantaneous—decadence that followed the con- 
centration of monuments by Hadrian, and his 
epitomized representation of all centres of artistic 
celebrity at Tivoli, is not to be repeated as a 
catastrophe sequent to our Crystal Palace courts, 
or to the nest of cosmographic ellipses in the 
Champ de Mars. 

The apprehension may not be chimerical, unless 
such displays prove to disclose the germ of a 
new development—truly healthy because truly 
artistic—as well as to display what former 
developments have done, that have already done 
their best. Of this germ there is nocynicism in 
declaring we find at present but little appear- 
ance. The advances that are registered in the 
successive shows, are found in detail, not in the 
whole, in the contained not in the containing, 
in discoveries and recoveries of processes, in new 
technical facilities, in surprising concentrations 
of capital and mechanical force, but little indeed 
in that general effect of impressiveness and 
beauty that raises men above themselves, and 
reveals to them susceptibilities of enthusiasm 
in their own nature that is all the more noble 
because it can neither be mistrusted by them 
nor obviously accounted for. 

Museums and collections attract visitors for 
special or for general purposes. A mechanician 





on the look out for a tool or an adjustment will 
seek for it and find it with undiverted pertinacity 
through a wilderness of art barren for him, but 
the very gardens of Hesperian fruit for the 
amateur, who flies instinctively to his object, and 
would do so were it deposited in a chaotic 
assemblage of whatever could be repugnant to 
him. But the eager and the earnest are not 
those who most require the stimulus of a world’s 
show ; it is difficult to enhance the instinct of 


‘|the Stock Exchange, the counting-house, or 


even the studio. From these haunts come the 
actors who are pretty sure to have interest 
enough in their work: the audience comes from 
elsewhere; and the main end of the whole 
spectacle is to interest and enliven, and, if it 
may be, instruct and elevate these. 

The immense majority of visitors to artistic 
and mixed industrial exhibitions will always be 
holiday-makers ; and in great national and inter- 
national displays, which affect to be more than 
markets on a great scale, it is for the avowed 
especial behoof of this great majority that the 
whole arrangement is set on foot and set in 
operation. Mere holiday-makers may seem to 
be people worth little consideration, and as such 
they may not be; but it is in the spirit of the 
time to recognise the fact that from the existing 
accessibility of culture, there are few of them 
who may not be made something much better. 
The Greek philosopher said life was like the 
Olympian games, where some came to get 
honour by joining in the contests, and many 
more to make money out of the requirements of 
the unusual assemblage ; but the happiest of all 
were those who had no other interest than as 
lookers on. This happier majority have their 
rights in either case; and it is for the advantage 
of all that they should see to advantage: it is to 
their own great advantage if they are induced 
to see with attention, and they will do neither 
unless there is a possibility of their seeing with 
delight. 

“ Great is the value in dramatic poetry,” says 
Horace, “ of sequence and connexion ”’—that is, 
of happy sequence of appropriate combination ; 
and the Jaw holds good in the pursuit of all 
artistic effects, and the penalties are the same 
for disregarding it. 

Exhibitions and museums alike forfeit half 
their value, if their contents are crowded, or are 
jambled whether crowded or not. Part of the 
responsibility, in any case, must rest with the 
arrangers; and who has not been shocked by 
the intrusion of a colossal monument of deca- 
dence among the insulted relics of most 
perfect art,—who has not had occasion to 
remark how a collection of works that by 
its elements has been above an average 
exhibition, has on a time fallen far below in 
effect, through the errors, or vices, or caprices of 
collocation. Of such mistakes let the authors 
take the opprobriam; and amendment is always 
within reach. But far more serious, as irre- 
parable, are the mishaps due to the neglect of 
appropriate architectural conditions,—of those 
larger artistic framings-in and surroundings that 
exercise a predominant influence and give atone 
to the feelings of the by no means unsusceptible, 
if, it may be, not specially cultivated crowd. 

The most valuable result, indeed, that the 
majority we are now interested in can usually 
bring away from a world’s show, may be this 
very tone of feeling, for which, in most impor- 
tant degree, the architect will be answerable. 
The crowd pours in and pours along; spectatum 
veniunt spectentur et ipse, and, of course, little 
less et ipsi. They see their friends, and are seen 
They see the human face divine, at least, and, 
not without interest, the disguises of the human 
form; they crowd round the pretty and the 
striking ; they are detained, it must in all can- 
dour be confessed, above all by whatever moves 
and whatever makes a noise. Doubtless, from 





| time to time, they catch sight and take fair note 


of some objects of beauty or contrivance that 
they peculiarly affect or understand: but when 
all is done, after all their gazing and idling, and 
occasional even involuntary study, when they 
come away they have seen more of the building 
itself than of anything else; and the character 
of this, as it has been enlivening or oppressive, 
exercises a deciding influence on the strength of 
the desire to go again or to go frequently again, 
and in what frame of mind, whether with re- 
spect for all, or with contempt of it. 

The Exhibition building in Hyde Park of 
1851 may be regarded as the first in effect, as 
well as in time, of these novel structures ; but, 
greatly as the world delighted in it during that 
festive year, it could bear to see it doomed to 
destruction while revival was still uncertain ; 
yet assuredly, had it possessed architectural 
beauty to the extent of which such structures 
are quite susceptible, a cry would have gone up 
like the greeting of a proposal to pull down 
St. Paul’s to accommodate a railway station- 
Its charm was largely due to the predominance 
of the transept and to the vista of the long 
central avenue ; but the conditions of the me- 
chanical ease and rapidity with which it was 
constructed put art in the best sense out of the 
question. Grace and dignity in the highest 
refuse to be wooed in terms essentially prosaic ; 
and endless and unvaried accumulation of identi- 





cal elements is not the process by which nature 
develops its organisms or art its « fects. The 
petals of the flower may be, as the * otanists tell 
us, developments of leaves; but they are not 
mere repetitions of them enlarged or diminished, 
and still less agglutinations of a number of 
them otherwise unaltered. Thus the tame sub- 
servience to cheap expediency was far too 
salient ; commensurability, after all, failed to 
supply the lacking play of proportion; and 
colour could not permanently satisfy the eye 
that recoiled from screws and nuts and wire 
ties, and longed for some merciful, at least, if 
not beautiful, qualification of the intrusiveness 
of hard construction. 

After all that has been done since, the iron 
order is yet to come; and still it need not be, 
should not be, far off; but the matter is now 
ripe to be treated by the architectural sense,— 
recognizing, indeed, but holding well in subjec- 
tion, the strictly constructional. Both in Conti- 
nental and in English railway stations, in 
various other structures, and in the last great 
novelty at Paris, adjustments constantly meet 
the eye that are as compatible with artistic, 
with proper architectural treatment, as they are 
consistent with truth of constraction. But con- 
struction must be made to know its place; and 
that place is servile with opportunity for en- 
franchisement in virtue of willing, unwearied, 
and above all versatile exertion. The desire of 
the mechanical is ever to achieve its ends by 
mere repetition or at best reversal, to meet 
every emergency, by stamping from the same 
die, running a series of casts from a single 
mould. But the free hand of art knows the 
limitations as well as the use of its drudge Repe- 
tition ; and modalates on occasion without re- 
morse, and expects all that work not merely for 
love but for reward, to follow. 

The art of displaying public collections, then, 
in a way to interest and delight the more 
numerous public, and to promote the most 
refined of all education, is distributed between 
the custodians and the architect. What the 
first may do is seen in the beautifully-arranged 
Temple Collection in the British Museum, as 
compared with the huddled vases or stuffed 
animals in adjacent rooms ; and what the latter, 
was seen in the original Townley Gallery in the 
older building as compared with the veritable 
caves of Trophonius that succeed each other 
from entrance corridor to Elgin saloons in the 
new. The real solution of the great difficulties 
of enormous covered space, every variety of light, 
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for pictures, for sculpture, for manufactured 
products more or less artistic,—and characteris- 
ti¢ beautiful effect, variety and vista,—on the 
architect is this charge laid; but whatever the 
competence of his genius he has still to pray 
that in the regions from which commissions 
descend he may not find himself at last,— 


* Compell’d in business and in art to drudge, 
Without a second and without a judge.” 








HISTORICAL PAINTINGS IN THE 
PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, BY 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH ARTISTS. 


Ix comparing the works of French and English 
painters, as seen in the Paris Exhibition, we are 
compelled by a sense of justice to consider the 
different circumstances under which the artists 
of each country exhibit; for to judge of the 
artistic power possessed by our English artists 
from an examination of their productions here 
displayed, would be to commit a grievous injus- 
tice, and form an opinion of no value, And 
this, we fear, is being done generally by the 
French critics, who do not conceal their abso- 
lute disappointment at the English exhibition 
of works of fine art. It is not difficult to find 
ample explanation of the fact, that in the capital 
of France, or even on the Continent of Europe, 
in any important international exhibition in a 
metropolis, French art should be better repre- 
sénted than English art. To prevent a full 
representation of the latter there are, firstly, the 
possession by private persons who do not choose 
to part with them, of the chejs-d’euvre of Eng- 
lish artists; and secondly, the difficulties and 
dangers in transit through the necessity of a 
séa voyage, however short, and its accompani- 
ments of packings in railway carriages and 
steamers, which foreign works of art of whatever 
country do not incur (at any rate, so far as the 
sea-voyage is concerned) to such an extent as 
English works inevitably risk. Then it is, per- 
haps, part of the explanation that there has been 
undoubtedly amongst our artists either an ab- 
sence of esprit du corps to be efficiently repre- 
sented as a school in the Exhibition, or that 
sufficient facilities have not been given them or 
inducements offered, to make them take the 
inevitable trouble of being well represented, 
for the only probable or possible reward 
which might be their portion. Against this 
we have to set the facilities given for a 
fuli and complete representation of the French 
school, For the most part French artists 
live in Paris, and those who do not always re- 
side there have their studios in the capital, 
where they produce during the autumn and 
winter months the great and numerous works 
exhibited every year. Thus, in the matter of 
carriage for their works, the only transit has 
been from the ateliers in Paris to the Champ de 
Mars, and the risk of injury has been reduced to 
a minimum by the excellent arrangements made 
in Paris for the transmission of the French 
works of art. Then Frenchmen generally, and 
French artists especially, are keenly alive to the 
glory to be won for their country and them- 
selves by an efficient national representation in 
an international competition; and even if this 
were not a sufficient inducement, it would be 
found that the honour of being an artist selected 
to represent French art in the limited space 
given to France in the world’s concourse, would 
be an irresistible inducement to the French 
artistic mind. 

Making allowances fur these adverse circum- 
stances in the one case, and favourable oppor- 
tunities in the other, we were not prepared for 
the very moderate, if not even the insignificant 
position, of our own school of historical painting 
as compared with the French. Judging not 
only from the English paintings in the Exhibi- 
tion, but with a knowledge also of the important 
works by our greatest living artists which are 
not exhibited, and regarding the works which 
are displayed only as being moderate types of 
what English artists are capable of, we yet dis- 
cover in the works of our English school an ab- 
solute inferiority in some of the most important 
characteristics of a true historical school, when 
examined side by side with the French works. 
This inferiority is not compensated for by the 
technical excellencies of skilful manipulation and 
sweetness of local colour, in both of which it ap- 
pears to us that our best painters excel the 
best painters of the French school, because the 
features in which our inferiority exists are eg- 


sential elements, whilst the points of superiority 
are but accessories. We will endeavour briefly 
to explain the grounds of this opinion. 

Historical painting is an effort to represent to 
the eye, and thence to the mind, incidents which 
have actually occurred in the history of a nation, 
or in the lives of individuals, which is much the 
same thing, if the persons represented be of 
sufficient public ee to be engaged in 
deeds of general interest. The occasion or 
subject selected in history, or the actual episode 
in the individual life, will determine the poetic 
or prosaic character of the artist’s mind, 
or suggest to us his sympathies and convictions ; 
whilst the manner in which the fact represented 
is placed before us will indicate the true value 
of the work historically and artistically. It is 
evident, therefore, that the most important 
characteristic of a true historical painting is the 
absolute truth of the historical incident repre- 
sented ; and next to it the nobility or beauty in 
the manner of representation. But as artists, 
who live in the nineteenth centary, cannot be 
responsible for the actual truth, in detail, of his- 
torical incidents which have happened centuries 
or thousands of years ago, we may roughly 
divide historical painting into the true and the 
imaginative, the first being the embodiment of 
incidents happening in the period in which the 
artists live, possibly have taken part in, or been 
present at their occurrence, and have had the 
means of ascertaining the veracity of the inci- 
dents and their accessories in detail, from their 
own experience and the testimony of eye wit- 
nesses, drawing from the actual objects for mate- 
rial truth ; the second being subjects from remote 
or Comparatively remote history, where the 











trath of the historical element is a matter of 
speculation only, and the principal value of the 
effort is its approximation to the truth according 
to our utmost knowledge, or the artistic excel- 


lence of the manner in which it is presented 381, “ Leda,” by the same artist. “ 
|by Landelle, No. 397, though characterised by 
| drawing as correct, does not 
‘equally charming in colour. But for the three 
_ attributes of fine composition, good drawing, and 
a natural key of colouring, we see no works in the 
English exhibition to be compared to these, as 
‘exercises in painting, and would also draw the 


to us. 

Works of the first description most nearly 
comply in principle with the definition of histori- 
cal painting; and the truth of this statement 
can be easily attested by reference to the com- 
parative estimation of the works of any two 
English artists who have variously interpreted 


and public ¢coles de dessin,* but more from the 
almost natioual habit of drawing upon a@ life. 
size or heroic scale, Faults which may be 
hidden, because they are not obtrusive, in pic. 
tures upon a small scale, become hideous dis- 
tortions when magnified to the size of life or 
enlarged beyond it. On the other hand, expe. 
rience which has been derived from working 
upon the natnral scale, in which from ease of 
comparison faults may be readily detected, will 
not be likely to be misapplied in works which 
are on a smaller scale than nature. The extent 
te which this practice of drawing in the large 
is carried by French artists, may be estimated 
by the illustration that an actual majority of the 
historical paintings of the French school in the 
Exposition are either life-size, or larger than 
that; and that if we take eight of the largest 
pictares in the French department of the Exhi- 
bition, they will give us about the same super- 
ficial area of canvas as the 163 exhibited works 
in oil comprising the English department of the 
display. 

Another element of superiority in French 
practice is the study of the nude figure, and its 





consequent facility of execution. We prefer to 
say nothing about the demand that seems to 


exist for life-size paintings of the nude female 
| figure, but only to remark that there are twelve 
| works of this character in the Exhibition, many 
|of which are most remarkable for beauty, 


of drawing and colour. It is a common axiom 
amongst painters that he who can paint flesh can 
paint anything; and if this be so, French painters 
must be general in their accomplishments, for 
no other living artists can paint flesh so well. 
It is a positive pleasure to see flesh painted as 
it is in the “ Secrets of Love,” No. 382 in the 
| French gallery, by Jourdan, and to see also this 





loveliness of colouring allied to so masterly a 
| power of drawing ; and the same may be said of 


Reveil,’ 
appear to us to be 


the two kinds of true history and imaginative | attention of students to the following works in 
history. Take, for instance, the works of Ho-/| the French department. No. 91, by Jules Breton, 


too much to say that we place them upon an 
infinitely higher level as historical paintings 
than the works of West, whose subjects were 
more noble in incident and of a higher class in 
tecbnical accessories ; because our reliance upon 
Hogarth is reasonable, and we feel that he 
actually embodied for us the history of cer- 
tain features of his own period; whilst our 
only feeling towards West is one of criticism 
purely, regarding the historical elements in his 
imaginative paintings as of no more value than 
the imperfect fruits of our own speculations. 

Next to the absolute historical truth of the 
incident represented in an historical painting, 
comes in importance the material truth of the 
imitative faculty exhibited in execution and 
composition ; and by far the greatest element of 
success in this feature is power in drawing; for, 
without this power, the motive of the work may 
be marred, and no accessorial excellence of 
colour or manipulation will atone for its 
absence. 

It is in these prime characteristics of true and 
great historical work that we recognise the 
towering superiority of French art. In the 
selection of subject we give French artists the 
same sort of credit that we give to Hogarth, and 
in more recent times to Frith, and O’ Neil, and 
Wilkie in his best days,—not making them 
responsible for the sorrowful feature, humanly 
speaking, that a vast majority of their works 
are of warlike subjects, battles, military triumphs, 
and discomfitures of the enemy. We must 
excuse something in the art of an essentially 
warlike people with a military history like that 
of the French, possessing, to artists, the inspiring 
example of Versailles and its miles of painted 
history, principally of military triumphs. But 
having made this sacrifice to our island prejudices, 
we cannot refrain from observing that the same 
power which is manifested in their military 
pictures, the subjects of which we have no 
sympathy with, is evident also in the rest of 
their exhibited works; and that this power is 
probably the result of the method of study 
necessitated by the importance to them of com- 
prehensive knowledge of the human figure. 
Much of this knowledge comes from the method of 
instruction adopted in the French private ateliers| 


garth.as a painter of true history, and it is not a seashore scene, and 83, by the same artist, 


“ Blessing the Cornfields,” as ing very 
high qualification ; and No. 84, “ The Calling of 
the Gleaners,” by Breton, completes a trio of 
excellent historical paintings of the very highest 
class. We réfer to these works more especially 
as illustrating remarks already made concerning 
true historical art, and from a sense of comfort 
that there are French artists to be found, whose 
talents can be used to illustrate the peaceful 
scenes amongst which they live, as well as others 
who only seem at home on the battle-field. Of 
the same character as to subject are O’Neil’s 
“ Eastward Ho!” and Lewis's “ Courtyard of the 
House of the Coptic Patriarch, Cairo,” in the 
English gallery, both familiar to us from previous 
exhibition in England. Concerning the latter it 
would be impossible to say too much in praise, 
for a more marvellous specimen of art-workman- 
ship, perhaps, does not exist. It has the merit 
also of being the valuable and truth-bearing 
testimony of one to whom God has given the 
seeing eye, and on whom education has bestowed 
the cunning hand of a true craftsman in art. — 
Of the huge battle-pieces which are the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the French school of 
painting, perhaps the most successful as a 
picture is “An Episode in the Battle of Sol- 
ferino” (No. 6), by Armand Dumaresque. In 
the foreground of this picture is an ambush of 
French marksmen engaging the retreating artil- 
lery of the Austrians, and the drawing of the 
reclining figures in front is both powerful and 
picturesque. More agreeable, however, in subject 
of the pictures which are on a larger scale than 
life, is No. 508, by J. A. A. Pils, of a féte given 
to the Emperor and Empress of the French at 
Algiers, during the autumn of 1860. This work 
has many excellent points, and exhibits great 
experience in the handling of masses, both as to 
colour and form. The figure of the empress, 
which is not finished, bids well to become a very 
beautiful creation. No. 507, also by M. Pils, of 
“The Battle of the Alma,” is as good and no 
better than such enormous battle-pieces are 





generally. The virtue of and the apology for 
such works is that they are true history legiti- 








- * About which we shall have somewhat to say at a future 
ime, 
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mately written by their authors, who have the 
best opportunities of being accurate in their 
embodiments; and if the French must have 
scenes of bloodshed always before them, to whet 
their youthful military appetites, it is better that 
these hero-creating works should approximate in 
some degree to the actual truth, than that their 
paintere should wander back to the fictions of 
Medieval history, and produce romances in 
colour, 

Though indisposed to accord to works of the 
imagination the same degree of importance in 
subject as to those of true history, we yet regard 
the noble expression of a purely human concep- 
tion, based on the generalising power of the 
mind solely, as among the very highest efforts 
of the human intellect. A parable or an alle- 
gory, without exactly relating the true circum. 
stances of any one particular instance, may con- 
tain in its conception a greater amount of truth 
as to the principle illustrated, than any one of 
any given number of instances. For this reason 
parables have from all time been a favourite 
method or vebicle for the conveyance of great 
truths or the illustration of vital doctrines. The 
parables of Christ have, in a like manner, been 
also among the most frequently chosen subjects 
of the best artists. Fortunately, for the sake of 
a comparison, a French artist, Edward Dubufe, 
has, in No. 225, “The Return of the Prodigal 
Son,” illustrated one of these parables, and an 
Englizh artist, J. E. Millais, has, in No. 104, 
** Satan scwing Tares,” illustrated another. In 
the French work we have a painting equal in 
size to the largest of the enormous battle. 
pieces before referred to, divided into three | 
compartments, the centre one being in colour, 
and occupying abont three-fourths of the 
whole picture-space, and the remaining quar- 





No. 85, “The Erection of a Calvary,” ascribed 
in the catalogue to Cabanel, but really, we 
believe, the work of Breton. The principal 
figure in the Calvary, that of the crucified 
Saviour, has been brought from the church in 
which it has been consecrated, and is being 
borne on the shoulders of a number of monks, 
this group forming the principal part of a pro- 
cession which has just emerged from the church 
porch on its way to the elevated central cross, 
seen in the churchyard beyond, which is prepared 
to receive the divine image. It is a fine, broadly 


quaint humogr and wholesome fun. There is in 
these works the ring of the true metal, and they 
possess in a high degree the qualities we defined 
as necessary to the best art. 

Millais is but poorly represented in the paint- 
ings we have already noticed, and by “ Tho 
Romans quitting Britain,’ and “Eve of St. 
Agnes.” The French may well wonder why we 
think so highly of him, regarding these as spe- 
cimens of his powers. “ ‘I'he Death of Chatter- 
ton,” by Wallis, and the “Home from Work” 
of Arthur Hughes, will enable our neighbours 





painted work. Promising also are two pictures, | to estimate the value of the Young English style 
Charles Marchal, of (444) a group of figures of painting. Both of these works, beautiful in 


ging Luther’s hymn; and (445) a Statute 
Fair, as we should call it, both having unmis- 
takeable evidences of truth to nature, and power- 
ful artistic treatment. One of the best of the 
incidents of war among the historical works is 
the “ Ambulance, or Convoy of the Wounded,” 
by Yvon, No. 620, painted from an episode in 
the Italian campaign of the French army. 
This, unlike the two gigantic works by 
the same artist, Nos. 618 and 619, is on a 
moderate scale, much less than life, but 
of keener human interest to us that the yards 
of sprawling figures, dead and dying, which are 
in the two Malakoff pictures. It was, we be- 
lieve, Haydon who said that wherever English 
people go, they take with them horse-racing 
and portrait-painting. If this is so, the influence 
of the English residents in France must be in- 
finitesimal, for there are not in the two magni- 


ficent galleries devoted to French art, as many | 


portraits as may be seen in any one small room 
in the Royal Academy Exhibition every year. 
No. 124, portrait of the Emperor by Cabanel, 
and No. 255, same subject, by H. Flandrin, are 
perhaps the best in the French galleries, though 


ter, one-eighth on each side of the central | No. 66, by Bonnegrace, is worthy of commenda- 
illustration, made thus into a margin of two/tion, as is also No. 585, though this is more a 
pictures, are monochrome studies of parts of | collection of portraits, in the subject, which is 


' sentiment as they undoubtedly are,and genuinely 
good workmanship, are in ‘a manner which ap- 
pears extravagant and peculiar, after the broad, 
bold colouring and masterly drawing of the 
French school. Leighton’s “ Fiancées of Syra- 
cuse,” and G. F. Watts’s “‘ Orlando,” are both 
pictures which exhibit peculiarities entirely their 
own, and distinguish them from all other English 
works. After an examination of the galleries of 
almost any other country than our own, the 
mejority of the English subject-pictures look 
like highly-finished miniatures, both on account 
of the smallness of the scale on which they are 
executed, and the degree of elaborate workman- 
ship introduced into them. The paintings of 
Leighton and Watts do nothing towards creating 
this impression ; on the contrary, they relieve us 
from the imputation that we cannot paint in a 
large style. 

The technical difference in manipulation or 
handling of the French and English schools is 
most marked, and though in effect it is in favour 
of English art, as a matter of honesty we cannot 
but prefer the French. With the exception, per- 
haps, of the picture before referred to by Watts, 
and parts of that by Leighton, the English works 
are generally painted with transparent shadows, 
the local colours being thinly glazed into them. 





the story. The picture tells us the story of the 
Prodigal’s Return, the moment selected being | 
the rejoicing, when the penitent son is being | 
robed with the best garment, amidst the accla- 
mations of an assembled multitude. The joy- 
ousness of the spectators, the apparent con- 
sciousness of the undeserved honour in the 
expression of the prodigal, and the feeling of | 
triumph in the faces of that portion’ of the 
family who approve of the rejoicings, are among | 
the most remarkable efforts of art at any period | 
in any country. The drawing of the Sane | 
figure in this work is, perhaps, its greatest 
glory, but the composition and colouring are 
brilliant also, A pupil of Paul Delaroche, 
Dubufe, seems to possess the breadth and 
solemnity of his master’s style, whilst he greatly 
exceeds him in vivacity and tout ensemble. This 
picture appears to us to occupy the same posi- 
tion in French art as Milton’s “‘ Paradise Lost” 
does in English literature, It is an epic of the 
first order; and, without venturing to weigh its 
claims against the megnificent works of the 
German and Belgian schools, we cannot refrain 
from believing that, so far as France and 
England are concerned, it must occupy the 
first place in the competition of the two 
countries. 

Turning from this French illustration of one 
parable, we look at the English illustration of 
another, the devil sowing tares, by Millais, In 
it we have almost as remarkable a work of its 
kind as that of Dubufe, but of a totally different 
order. The picture is probably familiar to most 
of our readers, from the criticism it evoked in a 
former Royal Academy Exhibition. But to those 
who do not remember it, and for the sake of 
instituting a comparison, we will describe it. 
The devil is represented as as stealthy and 
watchful old man, engaged in the night time 
in sowing tares upon the cultivated field of a 
sleeping husbandmaa. In scale of the picture is 
about one-third the size of life, the only figure in 
it being that of Satan himself. The dark atmo- 
sphere of night is given with absolute truth of 
imitation, and the stealthy—we had almost said 
sneaking—attitude of the sower is very sugges- 
tive of the evil nature of his occupation. But 
the style of painting adopted contrasts but 
poorly with that of Dubufe, Of other ideal 
works of the French school. No. 466, “ Margue- 
rite trying on the Jewels,” Hugh Merle, is 
worthy of notice. It is a life-size study of a 
very lovely German girl, taking, evident y un- 
is a nobly 





consciously, the first step downwards ; and 313, 
“ Christ healing the Lepers,” by Glaize, 
painted picture. 

Amongst the really valuable contributions to 


“ The Prince President giving Liberty to Abd-el- | This undoubtedly gives brilliancy of effect and 
Kader.” leapacity of the highest possible finish. But of 
The picture by Bonnat, No. 64, “St. Vincent its honesty we are not quite so satisfied. A 
de Paul taking the Place of a Convict,” is ex- | large proportion of the colouring matter used by 
cellent in composition and feeling, and, though our artists actually disappears by the evapora- 
not bearing upon the subject of these remarks, tion of the medium with which the colours are 
we cannot take leave of the French collection so lavishly mixed, and, as a consequence, no 
without noticing with words of special praise English picture having a few years of age can 
the studies of still life, Nos. 210 and 213, by be guarded against a perfect network of cracks 
Blaix Desgoffe. To return tothe English works. and disfigurements. Eventually, as is the case 
We have already suggested that in the English already with some of the best pictures of Turner, 
department there are no representatives of the the separated fragments of the picture will fall 
two branches of subjects which occupy so im- | away and scale off, even if they do not change 
portant a place in the French display, viz., the in colour. 
life-size and heroic studies of the nude, and the! French artists sacrifice the beauty and trans- 
battle and other pictures on the same scale. These parency of their shadows, by painting them thickly 


seem to occupy the same position in France as the 
wholesale levee of apparently inevitable portraits 
do in England. Both are peculiarities of race, 
and each more or less held in contempt by the 
other. We believe there are more life-size 
painted portraits in the English department 
than in the rest of the European collections 


| with opaque colours, using but little medium. 


From the habit also of painting on a large scale, 
the finish of blending of the colours used by 
them is but slight. There is in almost all the 
pictures exhibited a scene-painting effect, caused 


‘by contempt which the artists appear to have 


for smoothness and finish, of the sort we are 
The effect 


together, and this is certainly suggestive accustomed to in our own works. 
of a greater love for ourselves than for the obtained is, however, permanent, the solid 
higher branches of art. The president of our shadows being as little likely to change as the 
Royal Academy exhibits four portrait pictures, light opaque portions in which white is used. 
excellent as works of portraiture, but suffi. Whatever change does occur by age will be in 
ciently indicative of the sort of art we prefer the direction of improvement, the colours mel- 
nationally. |lowing by age, and blending more perfectly as 
Of the elaborate and scholastic style of paint-‘ they lose their original brilliancy. — his: 
ing, which is the best feature of our English! Whilst upon this subject of historical painting 
School, the works of E. M. Ward are, perhaps, we would urge upon the visitor to Paris the 
the finest examples. His “Night of Rizzio’s| advisability of visiting the Annual Exhibition 
Murder” and “Antechamber at Whitehall:|of Painting and Sculpture in the Palais de 
the Last Hours of Charles II.,” are quite national I'Industrie, even if it were only to see Gustave 
in their character. In many features of art, | Doré’s picture of the German gambling-table, 
Mr. Ward has held a prominent place for many | occupying the place of honour in the principal 





years among our best painters, and these two! 
works cannot but increase his distinction. The 
variety of expression, the truth to nature, and 
the absence of extravagance in both of these 
paintings, are worthy of all praise. ’ 

Of the historical pictures by English artists, 
one of the best, and certainly by far the moat 
popular among the French visitors, is Elmore’s 
“Tuileries, June 20, 1792,” Marie Antoinette 
reviled by the mob. There is generally a crowd 
of French round this picture, and the commenda- 
tions are Joud and frequent. Frith’s “ Claude 
Duval,” is also a favourite, both as to subject and 
from a sense of fun amongst the visitors. A 
party of French people examining this work in 
our presence seemed greatly delighted that a 
French highwayman should have so kept up his 
national character as to demand a pirouette with 
his captive beauty. The two contributions of 


salon; but more on account of the treat such a 
vast collection will give him, when the works 
themselves are possessed generally of so large 
an amount of merit. Some idea of the art- 
producing faculty of the French people may be 
also obtained, by comparing the number of im- 
portant pictures in this exhibition with those in 
any one year at the Royal Academy and of 
original groups in marble there, with the sculp- 
ture produced in a year at Trafalgar-square. It 
may be, and apparently is the case, that in some 
branches of art, to which we shall in a future 
number refer, English will bear a favourable 
comparison with French art. Historical paint- 
ing, we feel, is not one of them ; and considering 
also the marvellous power, grace, and refinement 
of many of the German and Belgian works in 
addition, there can be little doubt of the salutary 
and valuable lesson which may be learnt by our 
artists and art-students from a careful course of 





Erskine Nicol, “ Paying the Rent” and “ Both 





the illustrations of contemporary history are, 


Puzzled,” are admirable pictures, abounding in 


istudy in the Paris Exhibition. 
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THE PORTRAITS AT KENSINGTON. 


Tue Science and Art Department of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education have offered, in 
the second special exhibition of national portraits 
at South Kensington, a noble contribution to the 
materials of English history. The value of 
portraiture, as an element of historic truth, is 
very great. History is the record of the actions 
of human beings, and the better we are acquainted 
with the actors, to a certain extent, the better 
shall we understand the actions themselves. 
We say, to a certain extent, because close famili- 
arity has often the effect of inducing us to 
merge the character of an act in that of the 
actor. Itis only So-and-so’s way: he means no 
harm; or,—the matter looks amiss, but there 
must be a justification. And this, no doubt, is 
one of the causes why a certain lapse of time is 
held to be essential before history, properly so 
called, can commence. We must be free from 
the disturbance caused by the living human 
sympathies and antipathies of the actors them- 
selves before we begin to estimate their actions. 
But apart from the question of that immediate 
proximity which may disturb the jadgment, we 
lose much by ignorance of what manner of men 
and women they were of whom we speak. For 
how much does stature, mien, commanding or 
winning expression, melody or harshness of voice, 
enter into the directing causes of action. 
Let two men, equal, as far as may be, 
in station, in integrity, and in claims on pub- 


so as to show us at once his features and his star. 
Again we have him when young, from Hampton 
Court, in a three-quarter length; also from 
Hampton Court, on horse-back, small life-size ; 
and as a boy, painted by Cornelius Jansen, the 
features under the stiff treatment of the artist 
foreshowing the man. As much cannot be said 
of Earl Spencer’s Rembrandt, in which it is so 
impoesible to trace the likeness, that one can 
hardly doubt the picture to be mis-named. John 
Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount of Dundee, 
and Admiral Edward Russell, Earl of Orford, are 
the two most beautiful portraits of this reign. 
Of Sir Isaac Newton there are four representa- 
tions very dissimilar, even to the colour of the 
eyes. The same difference exists between Van- 
loo’s portrait of Marlborough, a well-painted, 
bad face, and a more ordinary grey-eyed repre- 
sentation of the great general by Koneller. 
Duchess Sarah appears four times under dif- 
ferent aspects of gaiety and gloom. Prince 
Eugene, by Sir Godfrey Kneller, is a far more 
presentable person than he appears to be among 
the family portraits at Turin. Steele and Ad- 
dison arrest the attention as we pass on ; Kneller 
himself, in rich gold chain and medal; Swift, 
far better looking as a dean than as a student; 
Pope, very unfortunately limned,—each calls for 
more than a glance before we pass to the times 
of the Hanoverian dynasty. 

Any unloyal and undutiful remarks on the 
physiognomy of the earlier Georges, or even on 
the honest, resolute features of the farmer king, 





lic respect, attempt to persuade an assembly, 
the one with the mellowed flow of a native 
orator and the other with a hesitating and con- 
fused stammer,—which will succeed? Thus we 
hold that among the most precious records of 
the past are those portraits of the great actors 
in human events on which reliance can be 
placed from extrinsic or intrinsic testiniony. 
Look at the wonderful head of Caius Julius 
Cesar in the British Museum; does it not tell 
us more of the man than do his “Commentaries” 
themselves? Look at other heads of the 
same memorable series. Can we mistake the 
portraits ? 
bility, to ask which is Augustus and which is 


Tiberius? Whodoes not read with a more vivid | 
sense of the stern and unflinching struggle the | 
account of the repeated interviews of the leader | 


of the Hebrew exodus with the Pharaoh of his 
day, after gazing on the commanding and self. | 
reliant features of the great monarchs of that, 
mighty eighteenth dynasty, among whom the, 
adopted son of Thermuthis was invited to take | 
a place — Amenophis—Thothmes—Horus him.- | 
self, the very Pharaoh of the Exodus. Who, to| 
come to later times, has not formed a more defi- | 
nite idea of Oliver Cromwell from the Sidney | 
Sussex crayon portrait than he can do from the | 
pages of Carlyle ? 
At a time when anthentic materials of English | 
history are daily being rescued from oblivion by | 
the labours directed by the Master of the Rolls, | 
it is of the utmost interest to be enabled to gaze 
on the lineaments of the chief actors, and even 
to find them familiar to our study by the help of 
the photographer. The hundred and twelve 
years of history which are illustrated by the 
present exhibition, come more fully and dis- 
tinctly before our eyes than could be the case 
with the longer period of time covered by the 
collection of last year. Yet even in the short 
space of little more than a century, what a 
change has come over the costumes, the circum- 
stances, the countenances of English men and 
women. The first portrait, one by Kneller, of 
the Earl of Athlone, is in “rich inlaid armour.” 
The latest portraits are in costumes such as our 
fathers wore when young men. Most appro- 
priately placed among the earliest pictures in 
the gallery, is the entrance of King William III. 
into London, by Vander Meulen. What a scene 
18 presented to our eyes. The heavy lumbering 
coach, needing its six grey horses, not for show 
but for service; the suite in scarlet uniforms, 
surrounding the coach on foot as well as on 
horseback ; the park-like scenery and fine tim- 
ber of the spot, now densely covered with streets 
and houses, somewhere in the vicinity of the 
Bricklayers’ Arms station; the few houses 
clustering round the steeple of St. Saviour’s ; 
the bridge covered with houses; the city, not 
undefined in its size, north of the Thames ; the 
new pinnacles of the Cathedral of St. Paul, and 
the dome, apparently a later addition to the pic- 
ture,—such was the scene presented by the Old 
Kent-road a hundred and eighty years ago. 
King William, in Van der Meulen’s picture, is 
considerately turning his face over his shoulder, 


Is there any need, any possi-| 


must be silenced by comparison with the por- 
| traits of the elder and legitimate line of the 
|house of Stuart. Of the son of James IL, 
| known by the somewhat ludicrous name of the 
| Old Pretender, there are seven portraits—one of 





| himself and his sister, the Princess Louisa, as 
children, by Largilliere, remarkable no less for 
| vivacity of expression and brilliancy of eyes, 
_ than for having had their heads removed from the 


canvas and restored to their original position. 


| The peculiar full under-lip of the boy subsides 


into something approaching imbecility in the 


/man, in No. 200, from Hampton Court, and 


No. 198, evidently a copy of the former. Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart, the Young Chevalier, is 
represented five times ; but the fine trustworthy 
features of Flora MacDonald, by Allan Ramsay, 
seem to demand a more kingly hero. There is 
a second Flora, by Hudson, in no way com- 
parable to the first. But in the features of 
Prince Henry Benedict Stuart, Cardinal of York, 
the weakness of the expiring line seems to reach 
its utmost depression, and one cannot regard 
them without a feeling of satisfaction that our 
sceptre has eluded that hesitating grasp. 

There is a very fine lesson in physiognomy 
to be drawn from the four portraits Nos. 196, 
222, 223, and 225. The first, John Law, 
of Lauriston, is a face that would not have 
looked strange among ourselves a year or two 
back. In the lines of the mouth are to be 
detected no faint indications of that most dan- 
gerous of deceivers, the man who believes in 
himself, and who sympathises with his followers. 
Aislabie and Craggs, on the other hand, are 


just the men fitted to serve as subordinates to 


such a leader, while the straight-forward features 
of “ Downright Shippen” present a contrast 
more marked to those of the other three than 
any that we can recal from the pages of Lavater. 

Hogarth’s portrait of Bishop Hooper arrests 
the attention by the life-like twinkle of the eyes. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, very theatrically 
painted by Della Rasca, is charmingly portrayed 
by Jonathan Richardson. Frederick Prince of 
Wales is represented as seated holding a volame 
of Pope’s “ Homer,” while two Cupids are flut- 
tering in the air beside him. The two portraits 
of the Duke of Cumberland show at once the 
meaning of his sobriquet of “butcher” — not 
as caused by any mts truculence, but as 
characterising that unusually florid and well- 
nurtured aspect which either the constant smell 
of fresh meat or the freqnent chances of a 
hearty meal usually impart to these useful 
members of the community. Bishop Butler’s 
calm, full eyes ‘contrast with the paradox- 
loving features and piercing glance of Bishop 
Berkeley. The portrait of Philip Dormer Stan- 
hope, fourth earl of Chesterfield, by Gains- 
borough, in advanced age, leads one to regret 
that the fine portrait of the same peer in younger 
age, with the black eyebrows so strongly con- 
trasting the powdered hair, has not been sent 
from Great George-street for comparison. Ho- 
garth’s fine portrait of James Thomson, the poet, 





is enhanced in value by the vicinity of one of 
the few bad pictures in this part of the Rxhibi- | 





tion, Aikman’s portrait of the same author. 
Mrs. Hogarth, by her husband, is an admirable 
picture. 

The fair sex command more attention than 
the men as we advance towards the times of 
George III. A grand Lady Macbeth seems 
Penelope Pitt, Countess Ligonier, the heroine of a 
duel and of a divorce; the two sisters, Elizabeth 
and Maria Gunning, so famous for their beauty, 
“ the Goddesses the Gunnings,” are represented, 
one as a laundress and the other as using an 
iron ; and the portraits tell us that their charms 
must have been rather those of expression or of 
manner than of regular outline. The two sirens 
to whom we are indebted for the Royal Marriage 
Act, Anne Luttrell, Mrs. Horton, and Dachess of 
Cumberland, and Maria Walpole, Countess of 
Waldegrave, and Duchess of Gloucester, are 
each painted both by Reynolds and by Gains- 
borough, and between them, in her fresh young 
maternity, with the Princess Royal asleep on 
her knee, the often- caricatured Queen Char- 
lotte, by Francis Cotes, is even a more pleasing 
picture than either of those four treasures of 
portraiture. But the face which most calls the 
attention,—you cannot tell why, but so it is,— 
is Nancy Parsons, Mrs. Horton, afterwards Lady 
Maynard, another of the magic productions of 
Gainsborough. Mrs. Sheridan is another gem 
by the game master, and Henry Frederick Duke 
of Cumberland, also from his brush, marches 
fiercely along with his cane in the air, over- 
topped and overshadowed by his duchess, whose 
eyelashes do not however attain the three- 
quarters of a yard estimated by Horace 
Walpole. ; 

Fewer portraits arrest the attention in the 
upper gallery. But one lesson of great import- 
ance is very plainly taught by No. 584, the por- 
trait of Richard Barke, by Reynolds, which, in 
the freshness of its colouring presents a marked 
contrast to the sadly faded condition of almost 
every work of this master. The reason is evi- 
dent. The picture is glazed. So is 695, Lavinia, 
Countess Spencer; but this proper protection 
for all oil paintings appears to have been only 
recently,—or comparatively so,—adopted in this 
instance, and the whites are sadly injured. In 
another fine portrait by Sir Joshua, Lord 
Rokehy, archbishop of Armagh, the shadows 
have actually turned blue, and the effect is very 
curious. Aswe leave the features limned with 
the graceful but unenduring colour of Reynolds, 
and the nobler work of Gainsborough, artists 
and sitters seem to dwindle. There is a closer 
approach to the art of the sign-painter, and a 
series of faces that seem hardly to demand a 
more exalted style of art. One group of ex- 
treme interest, however, is composed of four 
portraits, lent by the Dake of Wellington, of his 
father, the Great Duke, the Marquess Wellesley, 
the Earl of Mornington, and Lord Cowley 
(No. 823). The noble mother of these noble 
sons should have been placed near enough to 
allow of the likeness which Arthur bears to her 
to be more distinctly traced. 

Lady Milnes, a lovely portrait, by Romney 
(No. 819), as far as can be seen in an unfavour- 
able position, is rapidly decaying. The Madame 
de Maintenon of Windsor, Mrs. Fitzherbert, 
lovely in features and in complexion, but with 
shoulders that look too small for the noble head 
and neck, is the gem of this part of the gallery ; 
and, last of all, two Oxford portraits, William 
Eden, first Baron Auckland, and the Right Hon. 
Wm. Windham, by Sir Thomas Lawrence, re- 
ward the attention which has scrutinized with- 
out flagging the 866 portraits of this remarkable 
collection. 








TestimMon1aL TO Mr. 8, C. Hatu.—This testi- 
monial has been subscribed for by manufacturers 
and others in Birmingham. It consists of a 
dessert service in the Pompeian style of orna- 
ment, the whole being carefully chased, parcel 
gilt, with the figures in oxidised silver, the 
dishes being of crystal, flashed with ruby, elabo- 
rately engraved and cut. Three Flamingo-like 
cupidons, with scarf held in air, are introduced 
in the centre piece, which stands on a circular 
plateau, on which is engraved the following in- 
scription :—‘ Presented by a number of the prin- 
cipal manufacturers and other inhabitants of 
Birmingham, to Samuel Carter Hall, Esq., F.8.A., 
projector and editor of the Art Journal, in testi- 
mony of his unceasing Iabours for the advance- 
ment of art in connexion with manufactures, ex- 
tending over a period of thirty years. May, 
1867.” The work has been executed by Messrs. 
Elkington, 
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ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION, CONDUIT 
STREET. 


In the Conduit-street Galleries, under the 
auspices of the Architectural Exhibition Society, 
391 designs, drawings, and photographs (in- 
cluding a carved panel by Miss Bloxam, two or 
three models, and some very good bits of 
Salviati’s mosaic work), have been gathered 
together, and, as intimated in our last, are now 
open to the public. Four lectures are to be 
given during the continuance of the Exhit tion, 
to which, as well as to the gallery at all times, a 
half-crown season ticket will admit. Such of 
our readers as did not see the competition 
designs for the National Gallery when they were 
exhibited in the Westminster Palace may be 
glad to know that they will find here illustra- 
tions of the designs of Messrs. Cockerell, 
Street, Owen Jones, M. D. Wyatt, James 
Murray, E. M. Barry, Cuthbert Brodrick, Banks 
& Barry, G. 8. Clarke, and F. C. Penrose. 
Of the designs sent in for the new Law Courts 
there are photographs of those by Messrs. 
Seddon, Waterhouse, Garling, R. Brandon, Lock- 
wood, Scott, and Burges. Of the Manchester 
Royal Exchange competitions there are the 
designs submitted by Messrs. A. Baker, T. H. 
Watson (a clever set of drawings), Dunnage & 
P. Gordon Smith, T. Meyer, and W. M. Peck. 

The sketches and drawings sent from abroad by 
various architects are an interesting feature of 
the collection. We would especially mention those 
by Professor Hayter Lewis, T. H. Watson, R. P. 
Spiers, BE. I’Anson, E. 8. Cole, A. B. Donaldson 
{whose industry and ability are equally notice- 
able), H. W. Brewer, C. Fowler, Moore, Tarver, 
and the Rev. J. L. Petit. Mr. Tite, M.P., makes 
@ valuable contribution in the shape of four 
original architectural drawings, by Bramante, 
Canaletti (the Piazza S. Marco, 186 and 187), 
and Prout. 

J. Moyr Smith, in (1) “Corridor Niche,” and 
some other contributions, shows facility with 
the pencil. This is not the merit of (14) “ Priory 
of St. Dominic,” Gilbert R. Blount, where a good 
sensible building is damaged by the way in 
which it is set forth. 26, “Design submitted 
in competition for the new Town-hall, Gran- 
tham,” R. W. Edis, to which the second premium 
was accorded, is noticeable for the union of 
an early round-arched style with vernacular 
Italian. 44, “Accepted Design for College 
Boarding Houses, Cheltenham,” suggests a well- 
known wooden building in Coventry. Competi- 
tive designs for town halls in Wolverhampton 
(38) and Retford (47), E. Godwin and Crisp, show 
adherence to the same type cleverly followed by 
one of the firm at Congleton. Mr. Horace Jones 
sends his design for the “ Metropolitan Meat 
Market, Smithfield” (152) (of which we havegiven 
an engraving), as well as views of some of his 
earlier works, “‘ Cardiff Town-hall” (156), and the 
“Magnetic Telegraph Station, Threadneedle- 
street” (140). A. & G. Thomson exhibit several 
large frames of old office drawings, some of them 
not without merit in design. We cannot say 
this, however, of their “ Design for Natural 
History Museum, Kensington” (154), a Greek 
temple, wholly unfit for the purpose. 

A number of large residences, either built or 
in progress, are illustrated, including “ Alder- 
maston Park” (51) and “ Addington Manor” 
{52), by P. C. Hardwick ; “Elvetham Hall” (70), 
a handsome brick building, balconies gilt and 
illuminated, by 8. 8S. Teulon; “ Residence at 
Penzance” (99), Elizabethan in style, by D. 
Brandon, and “ Stancliffe, near Matlock, in 
Derbyshire,” designed for Mr. Joseph Whit- 
worth, by T. Roger Smith. The style of the 
latter building, which is set forth in a number of 
clever drawings, may be described as refined 
Jacobean. Amongst the good drawings, by the 
way, may be mentioned that by which Mr. Fred. 
Marrable shows the chancel of his church in 
Wickham-road, Deptford, “St. Peter's” (117), on 
which we have before now commented. The 
“ Design for proposed Church at Sharrow, near 
Sheffield,” by W. Purdue, has a very ugly 
— — should be reconsidered before it is 
put into stone. The “ Chapel designed for Tot- 
tenham” (18), by Rowland Plumbe, will need 
more than its share of down-pipes for the rain- 
water, Wise pre-vision is shown in the treat- 
— Magda lower part of the “ Church of St. 

ary dalene” (42), designed for Paddi 
by G. E. Street. ), yee 

The “ Isometrical View of the Home for Little 
Boys, at Horton Kirby, Kent,” by T. C. Clarke 
(153), shows a little village, the intention being 
that the boys should be distributed in small 


batches throughout the honses, each batch being 
under the care of a man and his wife. This 
would, of course, be the nearest possible ap- 
proach to home-life, and we shall be glad to 
learn that funds are forthcoming to permit of 
the realization of the scheme. Elevations and 
plans of the various houses are shown in small 
around the general view. Messrs. Picton’s 
buildings have not justice done to them by the 
views sent; and we can scarcely believe that 
the house built, under Mr. G. Aitchison, for Mr. 
F. Leighton, A.R.A., who knows what beauty is, 
can be so ugly as the drawing here exhibited 
would lead people to suppose. 








A RUN THROUGH GLASGOW. 


* A Great book,” said an ancient Greek philo- 
sopher, “is a great evil.” In like manner, a 
well-known modern author tells us that the same 
thing may be said of a great city. There can 
be no doubt that the aphorism contains much 
truth in it; but like many wise saws, ancient 
and modern, it contains only a portion of the 
truth. Nor is the analogy too precise. A great 
city necessarily contains a greater amount of 
evil than a small town. But it also contains a 
greater proportion of good, a larger extent of 
opportunity, and a wider field for the exercise of 
progress. Above all things, it possesses greater 
resources for the cultivation of those sciences, 
moral as well as physical, upon which the wel- 
fare of society must always depend. 

Since these scientific principles constitute, 
after all, the subjects with which our readers are 
chiefly concerned, we are sure they will be glad 
to hear something about what is gcing on at 
this moment in Glasgow. For if we except the 
metropolis itself, we scarcely know of any city 
in the country which has done more towards the 
furtherance of sound principles in sanitary 
science and social reform. At the same time it 
must be confessed that the good work is by no 
means finished: much remains still to be done. 
It must always be remembered that Glasgow is 
a place of singular contrarieties and extremes. 
It is unquestionably a place of great wealth and 
of great poverty. It has a history nearly as old 
as that of London; and in many respects its 
appearance curiously resembles that of London. 
But it possesses, we cannot help supposing, a 
greater affinity, or relationship, with Manchester 
or Birmingham. It has a university older than, 
and nearly as famous as, that of Edinburgh ; yet 
how few are its great contributions, at least in 


if we except the cathedral, to which the stranger 
can owe a lengthened pilgrimage, or an extra- 
ordinary devotion. 

Overlooking, therefore, such objects for the 
present, and confining our rambles to the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, with a careful study of the 
map, some quick observations, and a few pointed 
inquiries, we may soon get to the conclusion 
that the city of Glasgow may be roughly classi- 
fied into three or four well-marked typical groups, 
something in the following order :— 

1. A Town of the Earlier Part of the Seventeenth 
Century (based on the original plan).—This 
division will comprehend all the poorer localities 
of the city, such as the High-street, the Gallow- 
gate, the Salt-market, and the Bridgegate. 

2. A Town of Various Periods in the Eighteenth 
Century (the first great modern extension to the 
west).—Of this division the best type is com- 
prehended in that parallelogram which is 
bounded on the east by Candleriggs ; on the south 
by Trongate and Argyle-street ; on the north by 
George-square ; and on the south by Millar-street 
or Virginia-street : it may be described now as 
the quarter of warehouses. 

8. A Town of the Earlier Half of the Nineteenth 
Century (the second modern extension, chiefly 
westward).— This division comprehends (A) the 
Royal Exchange and surrounding streets devoted 
to business,—as Queen-street, celebrated for its 
banks, and Buchanan-street for its shops; (B) 
the range of parallel streets, St. Vincent-street, 
West Regent-street, and Bath-street, which run 
westward from Buchanan-street, and terminate 
at Blythswood-square. 

4. A Town of the Later Half of the Nineteenth 
Century (still in progress, chiefly westward and 
northward), This division comprehends all the 
terraces which overlook the Kelvinside Park, the 
principal streets of Sauchiehall Grounds, Garnet 
Hill, Sandy-road, and, lastly, the terraces of 
Hillside, on the north of the Botanic Gardens, &c, 

Of course this division must needs be more 
or less empirical ; and, moreover, we must explain 
there are many subordinate degrees. There are 
first, second, and third class property ; there are 
differences of locality, good streets and inferior 
streets; numerous back streets and by-gone 
streets, and not a few disreputable ones. 
There are the regions of manufactures and of 
commerce. 

Port Dundass, for example, is a colony of che- 
mical works and manufactories, which has chiefly 
sprung up since the beginning of the present 
century. 

Once more, there are lower, middle, and 
higher styles of street architecture. It will 





the present day, to literature or philosophy! It 
possesses a cathedral, which, if not the finest, is 
certainly one of the most perfectly preserved 
specimens of Pointed architecture. We must 
add that this old cathedral is almost the only 
work of high art in ecclesiastical architecture 
of which the city can boast. On the other 
hand, it must be stated that the manufactures 
of Glasgow vie with those of Manchester; its 
commerce is second only to that of Liver- 
pool; the population is at this moment the 
third largest of any city in Great Britain or 
Ireland ; and, finally, its progress within the last 
century and a half is one of the most remark- 
able phenomena in modern history! Un- 
doubtedly much of this material prosperity is 
due to the extraordinary fertility of the natural 
resources with which Glasgow is surrounded— 
its immense coal basin and mineral fields, its 
rich soil, temperate climate, and its noble river. 
But making allowance for all this, there can be 
no question that much also depends on the cha- 
racter and energies of the people. 

In order to get an accurate conception of the 
different phases of progress in Glasgow, or, in- 
deed, of any large city, one should always adopt 
the plan laid down by Eugene Sue, in the) 
“Mysteries of Paris ;” that is to say, begin at 
the very lowest quartiers, and rise by successive 
stages to the very highest. But to do this pro- 
perly is no such easy matter. For, in the first 
place, Glasgow is a city which covers, we should 
think, such an area, one way or another, as fifteen 
or twenty square miles. Unless, therefore, one 
chooses to surrender up his liberty of action to a 
cabman—a practice we never pursue ourselves, 
and by no means recommend to others,—it would 
be quite impossible to get over the ground. As 
some counterbalance to this impediment, it 
should be remembered that, although Glas- 
gow is a very ancient city, there are but few 
remnants of antiquity left for patient investi- 
gation or attentive study, and these lie close 


be impossible for us to discuss minutely these 
various subdivisions, although we will not 
overlook them; and, as we have stated, we 
shall put out of consideration the remains of the 
ancient ecclesiastical city. With these excep- 
tions, our classification, rough as it is, will 
include the whole interest of the city. We have 
not included the southern districts, as being 
unnecessary to our study. 

But we may add, for the sake of future in- 
quirers, that it is quite possible to get a general 
glance at the principal portions of Glasgow, on 
both sides of the river, if the Visitor will select 
some centre of observation,—say the cathedral : 
then proceed by Duke-street, through the High- 
street, to the Cross, where the Gallowgate and 
Salt-market both debouch; from the Cross to 
the Royal Exchange, by Trongate and Argyle- 
street ; thence, by way of Buchanan-street, to 
Sauchiehall-street and Blythswood-square. Here 
at the west end lie the very handsome crescents 
and the beautiful Kelvin-grove Park ; then pro- 
ceeding by Charing-cross and North-street to 
the Broomielaw and the harbour, he may cross 
Glasgow Bridge, and pases through Hutchinson- 
town to the South-side Park; look, in passing, 
at the Gorbals, and return by Stockwell Bridge 
to Argyle-street and George-square, and so to 
bed, as Mr. Pepys would say. ; 

Of course we cannot pretend to overtake this 
extent of ground in our own cursory survey ; 
nevertheless, beginning at the old cathedral as 
a starting-point, we may pass at once, by Duke- 
street and Wellgrove-street, into the regions of 
the Gallowgate. ee 

The Gallowsgate of Glasgow—to give it its 
ancient, and still by no means inappropriate 
signification—is a street about a mile and a half 
in length, which recals a certain faint resem- 
blance to the High-street of Edinburgh. The 
houses are not so lofty, nor the closes, we fancy, 
so dingy; for we must acknowledge that much 
has been done within the last five-and-twenty 








together ; indeed, there are no ancient shrines, 


years to improve the thoroughfare and the tene- 
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ments which abut upon it. Indeed, at the 
northern extremity it is quite modernized, Still, 
there are plenty specimens left of the ancient 
architecture, which consists chiefly of four-story 
tenements, with picturesque crow-stepped gables 
to the front, pointed triangular roofs, narrow 
windows, deeply chamfered on the lintels and 
jambs, with here and there the remains of an 
old gurgoyle, which has been superseded per- 
haps, under the new Police Acts, by zine roans 
and rain-water conductors. The doorways which 
are left entire are heavily moulded, and often 
contain quaint inscriptions or Scriptural legends. 
Our impression of the Gallowgate and its 
gamins was by no means so bad as we had 


ment, still covered with thatch, with curious 
apertures pierced at intervals to admit the 
light. But, after all, who can study antique 
buildings im the face of such inhabitants? 
We walked through the High-street on a quiet 
Sunday afternoon. Even then, on that day so 
peculiarly sacred in Glasgow, the low type of 
the population we saw clustering around the 
filthy orifices which lead to their filthier dwell- 
ings, was so well marked and easily distinguish- 
able, that it made one shudder to think of the 
orgies of the preceding night. Low prostitutes, 
with their criminal confréres of the opposite sex, 
were thickly scattered about,—many of them 
| still of premature age. If, as the modern sanitary 





anticipated ; amd, in fact, the only conspicuous | maxim tells us, we are to judge of the people by 
fanlt we could find was a general one respecting | the houses they inhabit, then we should say 
the infentry barracks, which are situated within | they possess fit habitations. Of course, we sel- 
ite precincts, and which, we are sorry to say, are | dom ventured to look beyond the entry of the 
anything but creditable to the city of Glasgow. closes; and we could not but remark how un- 
However, the subject has already attracted the | willing any loiterer whom we asked a civil 
attention of the authorities, who will doubtless question was to give us information even as to 
see to their improvement,—if not to their total the name of his miserable vennel! Such as we 
removal to a beiterlocality. Towards the lower | did look at,—Fingall’s-close, Duncan’s-close, 
end of the long street, as it begins to approach | Dewer’s-close, and one, No. 55, which we were 
the Cross, we see unmistakable symptons that told bad no name, like Wilkie Collins’s heroine,— 
the value of property must be rising. There were all alike disgusting in their dirt and their 
are several new tenements which we examined, | wretchedness. It was clear the lofty tenements 
with spacious shops, and wide, well-paved arch- were unprovided with sanitary appliances ; for a 
ways leading to their common stairs. These large iron dust-bin, or “ jaw-box,” placed at 
new houses also possessed a water-closet on the foot of the stairs, seemed the sole receptacle | 
every ficor, and the rental, we found, was of all the ordinary refuse, the animal and vege- | 
moderate. They were chiefly inhabited by the table garbage, and the solid and liquid excre- | 
better sort of working classes. From the footof ments. 
the Gallowgate we cross over Trongate and 
enter the Salt-market,—the Glasgow Cheapside steps have been taken by the Corporation, under 
of former days, and the locality of the immortal the recent Glasgow City Improvement Act, for 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie,—which, we must admit, is the amelioration of these districts; and this Act 
also greatly improved since we saw it some years we shall by-and-by have to describe more fully 
ago. What with the closing up of the open as the jirst great sanitary improvement which 
spaces of the ancient shops, the erection of has been recently made in Glasgow. 


It is a pleasing duty to report that effectual _ good 





iron girders and plate-glass windows in most of Before passing to another division of our sub- 
the shop-fronts, and the gandy style of painting, | ject, it may be desirable to devote a paragraph | 
a great change is observable in the antique to the removal of the university. But in case | 
buildings as well as in the aspect of the old the nerus does not appear sufficiently plain, we | 
thoroughfare. Still it is easy to recognise some must state that the present University of Glas- | 
ancient tenement, with its Dutch gablets and gow stands in the very centre of those vile 
triangular dormers, that recall the old style of rookeries we have just been describing, in the | 
borough architecture which the modern shops | High-street! What a place for a seminary of, 
seek after in vain. |youth! Immediately opposite the college gate, 

If the interiors of these old tenements were as at the corner of High-street and College-street, 
healthy as their exteriors are picturesque, we stands the house in which Thomas Campbell, | 
should have no cause to regret them on the the poet, lived during the period of his student | 
score of public health ; and if the inhabitants of life in Glasgow. One ought to see the place, | 
the houses above were as frugal and industrious in order to appreciate thoroughly the “ Plea- | 
as the tenants of the shops underneath, we should sures of Hope!” What a curious locality | 
have as little to lament on the score of public this was, to be sure, in which to entertain | 
morals. But that is a wide question, and it her Majesty during her first visit to Glasgow! | 
must not be raised in a merely incidental form. |The college buildings themselves are certainly 

_ We must now take a glance at the notoriousre- the least worthy of all the temples of learn- | 
gions of the Briggate. Opposite Candleriggs,andon ing in the kingdom; for, although the front 
the south or river side of Trongate,we enter King- elevation to the High-street has a quaint half- 
street, once the most fashionable, then the most | eonventual aspect, with its low arched gateway, 
respectable, business locality of the city. Itis | stone balcony, Decorated narrow windows, and 
now one of the poorest and disreputable; for in antique dormers,—the courts, halls, and lecture- 
that square of buildings embraced within King- rooms are little short of absolute meanness, 
street, Briggate, Stockwell, and Trongate, are when we consider the noble purposes to which 
situated some of the worst of those wynds and they are applied. The principal quadrangle 
closes which have given such an unenviable bears the date, we observed, of 1652, and the 
notoriety to the lower districts of Glasgow; | style of architecture is of course Tudor,—upon 
those dens of criminals and hotbeds of disease a very inconsiderable plan, however, of small | 
which, as we shall see, have evoked such | dimensions and grotesque details. We must. 





have to report on what has recently been done 
in the shape of improvement in Glasgow. 

In order to get a glance at our second 
division, we should make our starting-point at 
the Cross. Here we get for the first time a 
clear view along the Trongate, which, with its 
continuation, Argyle-street, constitutes the main 
artery of the city,—the Fleet-street and the 
Strand, as it were, of Glasgow. Here we may 
note the perceptible improvement on the ancient 
Cross,—one of those campanile towers sur- 
mounted by four terminal fiying buttresses, 
springing from their base in the form of an im- 
perial crown, which are common to Scottish 
Medieval Architecture. We confess that 
we were not so well pleased with the condition 
in which we found the statue of King William, 
its pedestal being at this moment converted into 
a post for a pair of cast-iron urinals! These are 
certainly excellent improvements in their place ; 
but they are rather destructive of the ameni- 
ties as well as the artistic effect of an eques- 
trian statue. If the necessity of the thing must 
overpower all other considerations, why should 
poor King William not be shifted to the Valhalla 
at George-square? There are precedents for 
such a course. Flaxman’s statue of Pitt was 
removed from the Tontine Buildings, where we 
stand, tothe Corporation Galleries. Marochetti’s 
equestrian statue of her Majesty was removed to 
its present site from St. Vincent-street. Let us, 
then, put in our humble plea for the removal of 
the statue of “ Protestant Willie” —a king whose 
memory ought to be dear to the hearts of all 
Scotsmen—to a nobler site and more con- 
genial company.* The Tontine Buildings we 
have mentioned were the centre of business and 
politics before the erection of the new Royal 
Exchange in Queen-street, and may fitly repre- 
sent the greatest architectural effort of the 
eighteenth-century period we have at present 
under consideration; and if the arcade of 
these buildings, level with the pavement, were 
covered in and properly converted by modern 
improvements, it might still answer very well 
for a modern hotel in the Italian style, for the 

ign from the first floor upwards is very 
good; but as it stands it has a yawning, hungry 
look, as if it were neither a hotel nor a rialto. 
Next to this is a very tasteful range of buildings 
in the Flemish vein of Scottish architecture, 
erected not long ago as a branch of the City 
of Glasgow Bank and other offices, But in order 
to get a specimen the finest in Glasgow of the 
application of Scottish Baronial to the architec - 
ture of a warehouse, we must pass through the 
Candleriggs to m-street, to the magnificent 
buildings of Campbell & Co. Of course we can- 
not find fault with the taste nor the cost of it. 
There is no higher feature in burghal philosophy, 


jancient and modern, than the tendency of 


wealthy merchants to adorn their places of 
business. Yet it is a curious thing, after all, 
to see a Glasgow warehouse of the nineteenth 
century planned and executed to its minutest 
detail,—turrets, towers, bartizans, rope mould- 
ings, and flat-arched doorways,—upon the model 
of a Border fortress of the Middle Ages. Is 
not this a sort of paradox? Upon what prin- 


_ ciple can we reconcile the two purposes of the 


two buildings? We will not stay to answer the 
question, for we are glad to admit that Messrs. 


strenuous efforts on the part of the Corpora- | confess that we were rather disappointed at the 


tion to root out and destroy. And we must 
say that they had waited long enough. For 
it is scarcely possible to conceive a more 
disgusting quarter in any large town. Millar’s- 
place is worse than Clare-market. Prince’s- 
street is worse than the Cowgate of Edinburgh. 
In the Briggate (Bridge-gate) itself we could 
discern symptoms of improvement. The infa- 
mous goosedubs, for example, are almost obli- 
terated. Still the condition was similar ; only it 
was enlivened with a few more sheebeens or 
low eating-houses. As to the condition of the 
alleys and closes branching off here, they are 
simply unspeakable, and we need not dwell on 
them ; for, bad as the Briggate and its confluent 
wynds may be, we are of opinion that the High- 
street and its “ vennels” are worse !—and that 
is saying a great deal. 

The High-street of Glasgow and the popula- 
tion of its wynds and “ vennels” have been de- 
scribed ad nauseam; but it must still, we sus- 
pect, constitute a training ground “of what to 
avoid” for many generations of sanitary econo- 
mists,—that is to say, if the improvement bills 
do not actually improve it off the face of the 
earth! The architecture is of the same type as 
the rest of the ancient city; but in the old 
vennel we observed a most dilapidated tene- 


poverty of those ancient buildings of which we 
had previously heard so much. Unquestionably 
they possess a very high historical interest ; 
but they are, we think, far inferior to the 
most humble and unpretentious buildings of 
the German universities of the sameage. The 
venerable principal, Dr. Caird, we observed, 
from a brass plate, has his residence in this un- 
healthy atmosphere. Perhaps it may be a purely 
official residence, like that of the Prime Minister 
in Downing-street ; and it is possible that he 
neither sleeps nor eats his meals there. But if 
he does, we can only say that his theological 
constituents are by no means so careful as they 
ought to be of a valuable life. The parish 
school hard by is adorned with a bulging circular 
dome, springing from a square base, which is 
about the ugliest thing of the sort we ever re- 
collect of seeing in Scotland. On the whole, 
we must congratulate the Glasgow professors 
and students, as well as the Glasgow public, on 
the prospect of a speedy removal of their ancient 
university to Gilmore-hill, for it has certainly 
fallen into evil society in its old age! The 
buildings were sold in 1864, under the authority 
of an Act of Parliament, to the Union Railway 
ve pe This is the second, and without 

doubt one of the very best, measures we shall 








Campbell’s warehouses are a fine of com- 
position, a splendid structure, and, on the whole, 
does infinite honour to the city. But how much 
better it would have looked in a Highland glen 
than it does in Ingram-street! Contrasted with 
these buildings, where the Mediwval elements 
are idealized and, as far as possible, modernized ; 
where, in point of fact, modern taste has set to 
work upon a style of antique basis; we may 
note that shop and warehouse at the corner of 
Maxwell-street and Argyle-street, called the 
“Granite Buildings,” in which we think there 
has been a modern perversion of an ancient 
material. These buildings must have been 
enormously expensive, inasmuch as the whole 
elevation, from basement to blocking course, is 
constructed with dressed Aberdeen or Argyle- 
shire granite. We have seen in our day the best 





* It is the fashion among the guide-book writers, who 
follow each other, of pv like yen to disparage this 
fine old statue, and to at that it is “‘ of no great merit 
as a work of art.”—(Vide “ Black’s Guide to Glasgow,” 
p. 23; Millar's “ Iilustrated Guide,” p. 27.) We can only 
say that, in our opinion, with the ion of Maro- 
chetti’s ‘Duke of ellington in front of the Exchange, it 
is the best equestrian statue we have seen in Glasgow. 
The horse is not much worth, and the 1, we admit, 
is abominable; but the historical portrait of the man is 
invaluable, This statue, we may add, was presented to 
ies native city by Mr. James then governor of 
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productions of granite buildings both in Aber- 
deen and Cornwall; but we never saw the obdu- 
rate material used after such a fashion as this,— 
a —— unmeaning attempt at elaborate French 
8 itecture, carved, ornamented, and, in 
short, overdone. ; 
Of course, our readers will easily understand 
that those specimens of modern warehouses 


princes, or tobacco lords, 
who first, by their wealth and its judicious 
expenditure, gave rise to the most important 
extension of Glasgow. The Buck’s Head Inn, 
in Argyle-street, was the last specimen left of 
their well-ordered, self-contained mansions; but 
the cotton lords and modern merchants now fix 
their residences further west, and nothing is left 
of eighteenth-century Glasgow but an endless 
range of shops and a labyrinth of warehouses. 
We now come to the central regions of 
“the money power” in Glasgow—that is, the 
neighbourhood of the Royal Exchange. Not- 
withstanding its artistic faults, its incongruities 
of design—sach, for example, as the duplicate 
aspect of the building on the side elevations, 
arising from the fact that the eastern half is 
designed with attached pilasters, and the 
western by a projecting colonnade of fluted 
Corinthian pillars, and, finally, notwithstanding 
its acknowledged obligations to the Royal Ex- 
change of London—the Glasgow Royal Exchange 
is afine building. The great room is particularly 
handsome, the lofty arched and panelled ceiling, 
with the double row of supporting columns, 
adding greatly to its rich effect, which, however, 
is still business like, and not over-gilded nor too 
gaudily decorated. The Exchange is situated in 
the centre of a very stately square of buildings, 
of plain but massive design, rather too closely 
built, perhaps, to the central edifice, still forming 
as a whole, a remarkably rich and imposing 
cluster of buildings. All around, of course, we 
see banks, insurance-offices, rich warehouses, and 
splendid Some of these public buildings 
—the National Bank, for instance—seem as if 
they had been transplanted by some Aladdin-like 
feat of enchantment from Lombard - street or 
‘Old Broad-street; and, indeed, the hand of the 
London architect is easily distinguishable. The 
National Bank is a very good specimen of 
modern Italian, highly decorated, consisting of 
two stories, the lower enriched with a range of 
fonic columns, the upper with a similar range in 
the Corinthian style, surmounted by a rich en- 
tablature and cornice, and capped by a flat and 
bevelled platform roof. Rising from the cornice 
is a group of sculpture consisting of the royal 
arms in the centre, and an allegorical statue on 
either side. Alongside of this, in point of 
artistic mefit, we are inclined to place the 
Commercial Bank in Gordon-street,—unfortu- 
nately too narrow a street for the full display of 
its qualities. This building is of a very old 
Italian type, and is said to be modelled after 
the Farnese Palace. The semicirenlar arched 
windows and doorway of the basement are deeply 
rusticated on the quoins and voussoirs, and a 
very graceful effect is produced by the introduc- 
tion of sculpture in the segmental pediments of 
the upper stories. The doorway contains a re- 
cessed porch. The roof is cut into a centre block 
and two lower wings, and the elevation as a 
whole is noble as well as chaste. Nearly oppo- 
site this bank, at the corner of Gordon-street, 
and West Nile-street, we come upon a very fine 
range of shop and warehouses belonging to Sir 
Andrew Orr, the late Lord Provost of Glasgow. 
In Buchanan-street there are also many similar 
specimens of tasteful shop architecture,—in par- 
ticular that of Messrs. Stewart & Macdonald and 
Richmond & Co., which are spacious without 
being disproportionate, and ornate without being 
florid. Some rather pretentious Italian facades 
we observed, in which the designs had failed to 
catch the true angles or segments in the pedi- 
ee int that oa neither here nor there. The 
whole of these buildings were supplied with 
plate-glass windows, many, as we ou see, with 
revolving shutters, and not a few with orna- 
mented brass sash-bars. Indeed, the stranger 
need only be a single hour in Glasgow to dis- 
cover that he is placed amidst a community who 
well understand the arts of commerce and its 
architectural correlations. There are not better 
banks, warehouses, and shops to be seen any- 
where. They have not succeeded so well as yet 
in building churches, we are sorry to say. 
As to the Domestic architecture embraced 
under our fourth division, we shall just notice 
three typical varieties :—the four-story tene- 


ments, with common stairs, which line both sides 
of Sanchiehall-street ; the self-contained houses 
of Blythewood-square ; and the modern seif- 
contained houses in the crescents and terraces. 

The first class of tenements are something 
similar to those which we recently described in 
the Domestic architecture of the New Town of 
Edinburgh, but with more ornament on their 
elevation, such as moulded lintels and jambs, 
and projecting cornices over windows.* The 
general plan of a tenement is, in a front street 
like Sauchiehall-street, floor shops, with 
cellars beneath, and doorway to the passage or 
close of common stair; first floor two houses, 
second floor two houses, and third floor two 
houses. In a back street such as Renfrew- 
street, the shops on the ground-floor are trans- 
formed into two main doors, with the inevitable 
* close ” between them, and kitchen, &c., on base- 
ment, in place of cellars. The dimensions are, 
usually, we guess, of a tenement in the block, 
60 ft. frontage by 40 ft. depth, by 50 ft. height, or 
thereby. This will allow of very good-sized 
apartments ;-ceilings of 12 ft., 114 ft., 11 ft., 
10} ft. respectively. The rents vary more ac- 
cording to the neighbourhood than to the pro- 
perty ; but, in general, a “ half flat,” that is to 
say, a house of four or five apartments, is 251. to 
351., more or less, per annum. All the houses 
we have comprehended in this division possess a 
water-closet, and the proportion a bath 
(shower and plunge). The “closet” of each 
house is usually planned to occupy the quarter 
of space which forms the landing of the stair- 
case, and, accordingly, the only light or ventila- 
tion is by a little window into the staircase! 
This vile practice, indeed, is universal in Glas- 
gow. The best and worst localities suffer alike 
in this respect. If the staircase itself were 
thoroughly ventilated, there might be less to 
regret ; but such is not the case. There are 
other evils incidental to common stairs, such as 
the bell apparatus to the “ stairfoot’”’ door, the 
general dirt of the walls, and the dingy look of 
the windows; but we cannot stay to consider | 
them. The worst. fault we have heard alleged | 
of these common stairs is that the policeman on 
duty goes to sleep in them during the night. 

A similar resemblance pervades the self- | 
contained houses in Blythswood-square to their 
congeners in Edinburgh, a sunk area in front, a 
back green behind, a dining-room, drawing- 
room, and bedroom floor, with attics. Com- 
pared with the best Edinburgh square of the 
same period, however, — Charlotte-square we 
mean, — this Blythswood - square must be 
assigned a subordinate place. The rooms are 
not so lofty, the whole buildings are not so 
large, and the architectural character is meaner. 
Nevertheless, these houses are very highly rented, 
and are inhabited chiefly by professional men, 


should add here that the magnificent range of 
terraces in the vicinity of the Botanic Gardens, 
Grosvenor-terrace, Kew-terrace, and Windsor- 
terrace, are quite equal to the crescents in point 
of architectural value and design. 

Hitherto we have rapidly and imperfectly 
sketched the progress of a large city in so far as 
this has been determined by the wealth and 
individual effort of the citizens themselves in 
a private capacity. In another article we shall 
describe what has been done by them as a cor- 


poration. 








PROGRESS AT PARIS EXHIBITION. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from Paris,—The 
weather here is all that could be desired. It is 
rather hot, but with a cool wind blowing that is 
very refreshing. The Exhibition is growing 
more and more in public estimation, and the 
radiating plan and the zones, as they are 
understood, have many advantages. There ia 
one very remarkable feature which must be 
observed. When you have paid to enter the 
Park there are no regulations. You can go “ in, 
and out, and round about,” as you please. 
Excepting some of the unfinished buildings in 
the outer grounds, nothing is défendu. In fact, 
for the first time lately, the French can be free 
for afranc. This freedom to go which way you 
will is nexpressibly agreeable, and must produce 
@ permanently useful impression on the French 
themselves. Nothing to an Englishman is so 
vexatious and intolerable as the way in which 
everything is “regulated” in France. Another 
feature is also deserving of observation. The 
absence of chairs in the courts is a positive 
advantage— there are plenty in the oper 
courts and passages—and selfish people are thus 
prevented seating themselves in the way of those 
desiring to see and move on. Of the carpenters’ 
work, which has been so much noticed, the most 








clergymen, doctors, and lawyers. Madeline 
Smith’s tragedy rather destroyed its character 
for some time. But it recovered its tone imme- 
diately when Professor Gardiner went to reside 
there. ; 

The crescents which overlook the beautiful 
Kelvin-grove Park afford by far the finestand most 
recent examples of high-class Domestic archi- 
tecture in Glasgow. As far as the somewhat 
composite style may be described of these pala- 
tial mansions, we may pronounce them a mixture 
of Italian and modern French. The elevation con- 
sists of handsome bay-windows on all the floors, 
with square or rectangular domical roofs, 
covered with zinc, high engrailed ridges, with 
spirelets, triangular or segmental dormers, and 
gablets with tasteful finials. The interior 
fittings, as we understand, of most of the houses, 
are of the most luxurious and costly description. 
The halls and staircases are decorated with 
scagliola or imitation marble columns and 
pilasters, stained-glass windows, and elaborate 
ceilings. The drawing-rooms are decorated and 
gilded in the highest style of art. The baths 
are of marble, washhand-basins of tinted porce- 
lain, with hot and cold water laid on, and fittings 
of German silver. The furniture is opstly and 
very extravagart, aud the pictures in some 
houses are of ahighclass. But we cannot dwell 
on these things, however interesting. We can 
only sum up by stating that the houses in these 
splendid crescents are chiefly inhabited by the 
merchants and manufacturers whose places of 
business we have just reviewed, and we must 
own that whatever sins of omission these 
wealthy burgecises may have laid to their 
charge, encouragement of architecture and the 
fine arts is certainly not among them. We 











that can be said of it is that it will lead to variety 
of form and application of wood-work ; but, as to 
artistic work, there is very little approach to 
English carpentry. The jalousies of the Turkish 
and Oriental houses exhibit beautiful and various 
forms, producing the most agreeable effect, and 
almost creating a feeling of wonder how such 
elaborate work can be available for the purpose. 
On a careful examination, however, they are 
found to be produced in the simplest manner. 
The turner has the principal hand in it. In the 
ceramic department there is a remarkable repeti- 
tion and variation of Chinese patterns in all 
countries. Why is this? They are very beautiful 
nevertheless. In the Prussian and many other 
courts the price is put on each article, and this 
has led to a considerable number being sold: 
already the little ticket “vendu” is vexatiously 
frequent. In the Prussian, and, indeed, in all 
the Northern European courts, the prices are 
very reasonable, and many of the articles 
exceedingly beautiful. In one of the Prussian 
courts there are shown works in “ are 
céramique,” something between terra-cotta 
se 6 yg gy beautiful in colour, 
in very large objects, cornices, brackets, and 
vases. One of the latter, about 4 ft. high, has 
been sold 200 times. The price for house 
decoration is from 10 francs to 50 francs per 
métre. 

On all hands it is admitted that the English 
glass is far superior to that of all other 
countries. Our Minton and Wedgwood wares 
also rebut all competitors. Two large claret 
bottles, or jags, by Dobson, engraved in a most 
wonderful and beautiful manner, have been 
bought by South Kensington for 1501. each. 
They are well worth the money. C. H. 








A New Fuet.—Some experiments are in pro- 
gress with regard to a new kind of peat-fuel, 
known as Lee’s patent, which is alleged to pos- 
sess great advantages over coal, both as regards 
power and economy, for generating steam. Ac- 
cording to an account in the Shipping Gazette, 
of a trial of this fuel,—“ The results arrived at 
were considered to prove that peat, when 
properly dried and submitted to a certain pro- 
cess, and then saturated in oil, has greater 
heating power than the best Welsh coal. The 
advantages possessed by this peat fuel are the 
rapidity with which a fire can be lighted, - 
economy in working and space. Put a few 
blocks in the furnace, apply a match, and in an 
instant the whole is in a mass of flame. Very 





* See Builder, vol, xxiv., p. 518, 


little stoking is required.” 
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THE CHORLTON UNION HOSPITAL; 
NEAR MANCHESTER. 


Stowrr, but by evident steps, the right 
system of the planning of hospitals is being 
established ; and the pavilion-principle is being 
recognised and adopted in new buildings. More- 
over, the system itself, of the blocks, is 
being supplemented and perfected by better 
attention to asir-space and ventilation in the 
wards, and tothe requirement of distance between 
the blocks, than was given in the original models 
such as the hospitals at Brussels and Bordeaux. 
The governors of St. Thomas’s Hospital and 
their architect have gone far to mitigate what 
we must still regard as disadvantages of an 
urban site, by their adoption of a very wide- 
spaced distribation of the pavilions, and thus are 
improving greatly upon the planning of the 
Herbert Hospital at Woolwich. Doubtless, when 
the new building at Stangate is finished, it will 
rival the Government building in the complete- 
ness of its utilization of the different sanitary 
contrivances in which this period of the progress 
of the arts of construction is prolific, and which 
are never more important than when applied in 
buildings designed for the treatment of disease. 
Even in the existing hospitals of London—the 


pavilion-principle in the design and building. 
The new hospital was commenced in 1864; and 
several of the wards were occupied in 1866. 

The building consists of five pavilions, or 
ward-blocks, each of three stories, and 100 ft. 
apart, running nearly north and south, and con- 
nected at their southern ends by s long arcaded 
corridor of communication. Projecting from 
this corridor on the southern side, and not far 
from the centre of the length, is the kitchen, 
serving for both hospital and workhouse. It is 
connected at its southern end with the work- 
house. The corridor is profusely lighted by 
large windows on both of its sides; and oppo- 
site the end of each of the four airing-courts 
between the blocks, there is a door with steps of 
descent into the court. Each ward proper, or 
portion, devoted to patients, of each story of 
the pavilion, is 124 ft. long and 24 ft. wide, and 





| provides beds for 32 patients. The heights, in 
ithe clear, are 14 ft. 6 in. for the ground-story, 


14 ft. for the first-floor, and 15 ft. for the ward 


lat the top, which is partly within the slope of 
‘the roof. The air-space per patient may be 
‘taken as varying from very little over 1,300 
| cubic feet to about 1,380 cubic feet. 

The quantity recommended by the “ Lancet | 
Commission,” is from 1,000 to 1,200 cubic feet, 


portion of the window, above a transom, has a 


s 


swivel-hung sash. A portion, amounting 
about one-third of the height of this 
takes the form of a hopper, slopi i 


; F 
i 
1 
: 
my 
PU 


even in winter-time, or when all the 
closed, there is a small space, alwa 
through which there is an in-current ; 
slightly upward direction is given by the 
form of the hopper, in order that the air ma 

thrown towards the centre of the ward, a | 
so distributed as to avoid down-currents. The 
hopper is of cast-iron. The swivel-hang portion 
is opened, when required, by cords, by which it 
can be fixed at any angle. Thus, any or all of 
the divisions may be opened more or less. The 
glass of the swivel-hung sash is coloured green 
in most cases. The provisions just described, for 
ventilation, are not the only ones. A considerable 
number of small air-grids, or channels, for the 
admission of air, are built into the walls at short 
intervals close to the ceiling. These grids have 
a sloping lip on the inside, projecting about 
5in. from the wall, with an inclination of about 
45°, to prevent the air falling at once in a cold 
|volame to the lower part of the ward. A 


: 


rl 





wards of which for the most part are planned on but for fevercases much more. In astatement of corresponding grid is placed in the opposite 
what are now deemed erroneous principles — principles of planning of hospitals in the Lancet,| wall in each case; and the air appears to 


improvements of considerable importance have 
taken place, due to the present appreciation, by 
the faculty, not simply of the importance of 


of May 19th, 1866, we find the quantity specified 
as at least 1,200 cubic feet, or 2,000 feet in the case 
of fever-wards. In the same statement, re- 


‘take a direction generally across the ward. 
| By the several contrivances, and the air being 
‘admitted in very small quantities and at 


ventilation, but of the difficulty of correcting, quisite area (of flooring) was set down as 80 ft. | very numerous places, there is a constant but 
by mechanical contrivances, omission of provi- to 100 ft.: windows were to occupy one-sixth of imperceptible stream continually passing across 


sions for the self-acting ingress and 
air. The workhouse-hospitals, however, of the 


exclasion of light when necessary ; and the gene- 


of the wall-space, being provided with blinds for close to the ceiling, towards the opposite win- 


| dow-opening, or diffusing itself without draughts, 


metropolis,—in which probably three or four ral aspect waa to be southern, without obstruc- | and displacing the gaseous portion of the con- 
times as many sick persons are provided for, as tion of air or of the sun's rays ; whilst there was tained air which naturally rises to the top. The 
in the hospitals of the other class,—are little to be protection from the north and east. The form of the small air-channels is such that they 
amended from the lamentable condition that was| wards of the Chorlton Hospital depart some-| would hardly be observed if not pointed out, and 
exposed by the “ Lancet Commission” in 1865: what from these stipulations. The ends of the are therefore not likely to be wilfully obstructed : 
indeed, all value being attached to nursing, they ward - blocks, farthest from the corridor of indeed as they are close to the ceiling, they 
must continue in the main defective, or non- communication, and where there is an open- are out of reach. In the floor of each ward, 
curative, and that way productive of pauperism, air balcony on each floor, are to the north. at a distance of 6 ft. from the outer walls, 
so long as the buildings are unimproved, or,| They have a considerable tract of country|are a number of “hit-and-miss” gratings, 


rather, so long as they are not rebuilt. 


It is satisfactory to find that every Union in| 


was the best that the ground attached to the 


England, under the Poor Law, does not deal with | workhouse permitted. Further, as to stipula- 


its poor on the harsh or mistaken system of the | 


tions concerning air-space, the document (signed 


| in front of them. The arrangement ofthe blocks with galvanized-iron horizontal tubes or flues, to 


‘conduct the fresh air to the foot of the beds, 
should it be required in foul cases, or when it 
/may not be desirable to open the windows. 


metropolis. The most recent example of im-| by seven medical men) that was issued by the | These last-mentioned contrivances, on the occa- 
proved hospital - construction, indeed, and one | Association formed in 1866, for improving the sion of our visit, did not appear to have been 
characterised by features deserving special | infirmaries of workhouses, advised not less than ever used. For egress of air there are at various 


notice, has been produced by one of the unions, | 


1,000 cubic feet, and for particular classes of 


points below the ceiling, as for example on the 


the Chorlton Union, in the recently-erected hos- | cases 1,200 to 1,500 ft. per patient. The Barrack chimney-breasts, openings which are connected 
pital attached to the workhouse at Withington, Vommission specified 1,200 ft. for military with air-shafts, or flues, which are carried up, 


near Manchester. 


hospitals; whilst Miss Nightingale and Mr. 


During the last dozen years we have watched, Roberton would have never less than 1,500 ft., 
and, in some respects, largely influenced, that and for surgical cases or infectious disorders fine forms a fireplace, and has in fact beside it a 
progress to which allusion has been made in our from 1,800 to 2,000 ft. The Chorlton Guardians, ;  s 
opening sentences,—not only illustrating the | after much discussion, determined upon 1,350 ft. | case of the top-wards, which are partly in the 
French examples, but describing from actual | or thereabouts, more than double the minimum roof, and where consequently the windows do 


inspection each structure at home, at the time 
of its erection, from the Blackburn Infirmary 
to the last Woolwich building. In the same! 
course of proceeding, and through similar means, | 
we now supply particulars of the Chorlton | 
Hospital. Oa another page will be found illus- 
trations of the heating- and ventilating-arrange- 
ments of the wards.* Mr. Thomas Worthington 
is the architect of the building. 

It may be well to mention that the Chorlton 
Union appears to be one of the largest and most 
populous in the kingdom. It includes a portion 
of the town of Manchester, and has a popu- 
lation of upwards of 180,000 persons, or more 
than there are in any of the parishes of the 
metropolis, excepting St. Pancras, which has a 
population of 198,788 on an area of 2,716 acres, 
or less than one-fourth of the area of the 
Chorlton Union. The Chorlton Guardians 
about ten years ago erected the workhouse at 
Withington, in the open country, south of the 
town. It contained accommodation for from 
1,200 to 1,500 inmates, the latter being the 
number for which the building was originally 
certified by the Poor Law Board. The hospital 
then consisted of detached blocks placed at the 
extreme ends, and arranged each on the old 
plan, or with central corridor and wards on each 
side. Enormous growth of the population of 
the district led to great overcrowding of the 
hospital ; all kinds of infectious disorders got 
mingled in the wards ; and the sick had not un- 
frequently to be placed in the body of the house. 
After long discussion, and much prejudice to be 
surmounted, the determination was arrived at 
to erect a new hospital on ground at the back 
of the line of the workhouse, and to adopt the 





* See p. 330, 


the larger Metropolitan workhouse-hospitals. 
The particulars of the proceedings of the 
ians are supplied in ‘a paper giving an 
account of the hospital, that was read by the 
architect in January last, at a meeting of the 
Manchester Statistical Society,—the society at 
which Mr. Roberton had read his three papers 
on subjects bearing upon hospital-construction.* 
There are eight windows on each side, facing 
one another, in the length of each ward; and, 
generally, there are two beds against each pier 
between the windows. Each window-opening is 
10 ft. in height and 4 ft. 8in. in width; it stands 
2 ft. 9in. above the floor, and is carried up to 
the ceiling, or deducting only the space occupied 
by the lintel; and the height of the frame is 
divided into three parts, whereof the two lower 
are fitted with sliding sashes of the ordinary 
kind, and with Venetian blinds. The upper 





* The first of these latter, in 1856, was,—“ On the 
Defects with Reference to the Plan of Construction and 
Ventilation of most of our Hospitals for the of 
the Sick ang Wounded.” The second, in March, 1858, 
was entitled,—‘‘A few Additional 8 ions, with a 
View to the yo erage of Hospitals for the Sick and 
Wounded.” The third, November, 1960, was,—‘‘ On the 
Need of Additional as well as Improved Hospital Accom- 
modation for Surgical Patients in Manufacturing and 
Mining Districts, but especially in Manchester.” At the 
same society during the year 1860; a paper was read by the 
late Mr. Adshead, entitled,—‘‘ A Plea for the Establish- 
ment of a Convalescent _—. for Manchester and the 
surrounding District.” Mr. Roberton read another paper 
in 1862, on ‘* The Laws of Nature’s Ventilation.” 

Further data are to be found in Miss Nightingale’s 
book, in documents duly noticed by us, as in the Report 
in 1861 of the Government Commission, entitled “A 
General Report of the Commissioners appointed for 
Improving the Sanitary Condition of Barracks and 
— and in original initiatory articles in our 
columns, 





in most cases along with the smoke-fiues, so as 
to discharge above the roof-level. Each smoke- 


ventilating-flue from the same ward. In the 


space required by the Poor Law Board, and not reach to the highest part of the ceiling, 
about three times that allowed in several of egress-flues are connected with revolving venti- 


| lators, of large diameter, on the ridge of the 
‘roof. For flushing the ward in a short time 
| with fresh air, there is, besides the arrangement 
| of the windows in the opposite walls, one for the 
purpose of obtaining a current from end to end 
of the ward, and clearing the upper part without 
opening the doors. Thus, at the entrance-end 
of the ward, over the door from the stair- 
case, is an opening 6 ft. in height and 4 ft. in 
width, glazed with five louvres, which can be 
worked without noise by a key that is in the 
care of the attendant. 

At the other or balcony end of the ward, there 
is a large swivel-window similar to windows 
already described. In practice, the louvres are 
rarely closed. Each ward is lighted at night 
by gas-burners, in three rings, over which @ 
funnel-shaped cowl is suspended, which ter- 
minates in an iron fiue communicating with a 
shaft in the wall, by means of which the pro- 
ducts of the gas are carried off, while at the 
same time an upward current is caused and a 
farther impulse given to the ventilation during 
the night, when the windows are usually closed. 
The warming is effected by open fire-places, but 
differently from the arrangement in the Herbert 
Hospital, where the grates are in the middle of 
the floor of each ward, and where the smoke is 
conducted by descending flues, and then through 
the flooring, to the ascending flue in the walls. 
In the Chorlton Hospital, the fire-places are in 
the walls, or two fire-places on one side, and one 
on the other, or dividing the length into five 
equal spaces, and affording each patient a view 
of the fire. The openings are 5 ft. in width, and 
the better to assist ventilation of the ward are 
made so much as 5 ft. 6 in. in height to the 
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upper part of the opening. The opening is partly 
closed by an iron hood; but in this is a large 
circular “ hit-and-miss” grating. The object of 
the arrangement is, in short, that the opening 
may be closed when the fire is first lighted, and 
until the flue has got warmed, and the draught 
is wellin action; and that then the grating may 
be opened, and a stratum of air, up to about 5 ft. 
6 in. in height, be drawn from the room up into 
the chimney. “ Practically,” writes the archi- 
tect, “the flues draw so effectually that it is 
very rarely necessary to close these gratings.” 
Neverthelees we found the greater number of 
those in the wards we entered, closed, whether 
because the chimneys were apt to smoke, or only 
from forgetfulness, was not clear. When opened, 
in the lower wards, improvement in the air of 
the room, near the fire-place, was at once per- 
ceptible, albeit there had been nothing in the 
ventilation of the ward calling for notice, unless 
as favourably compared with wards of hospitals 
on the old plan. One of the top-wards how- 
ever was full of smoke. The reason given was 
that the chimneys required sweeping. The 
sides and backs of the fire-places are formed 
of fire-brick, the sides being inclined at an angle 
of about 45°, so that the heat may be reflected 
at a corresponding angle across the ward. The 
fire, placed low down, is contained in a basket of 
plain wrought-iron bars; metal about the fire is 
avoided as much as possible. The angles at the 
back of the fire-brick are filled in solid with 
brickwork, though otherwise shown on our plan. 
There is a wide hearth, and a low stone fender. 
The temperature of the wards averaged 58°, on 
our visit at the end of February. In the three 
principal chimney-stacks in each of the five 
pavilions there is a special flue built, discharging 
above the roof, to which the drains are con- 
nected, for ventilating purpotes. This flue is 
entirely independent of any other, but is placed 
between two smoke-flues, which cause upward 
current. By this means the draimage is venti- 
lated at fifteen points. On the top of these 
flues charcoal-boxes will be placed, to destroy 
any gases that may rise from the drains. 

The drainage is entirely outside the buildings: 
in no case is a drain brought within the walls, 
excepting to receive the descending soil-pipes 
or waste-water pipes. 

The wards are ceiled to the underside of the 
joists of the flooring above, The joists, which | 
run in the direction of the length 
are borne by cross-girders, the ends of which are | 





space for a promenade on the first-floor level, 
exceeding 500 ft. in length. 

It seems desirable that recons‘deration of the 
arrangement of the lateral wing-projections 
should not be omitted in any future hospital. 
The balconies between these blocks, at the end 
of the pavilion, are provided perhaps better 
than such features could be in any other dis. 
position; but the outlook from side-windows of 
the wards is interfered with, if not in some 
measure are light and air. However, all planning 
must be a compromise between advantages and 
disadvantages. In the bath-room, the bath is 
placed detached from the walls, so that a 
may be on both sides. The material 
of the bath is the Stourbridge fire-clay, lined 
with a coating of porcelain. The supply of 
water is constant ; and hot water, though heated 
in the ward-kitchen, or scullery, at a distance of 
140 ft., can be obtained at all times. Adjoining 
is the lavatory, where the basins are of earthen- 
ware in polished slate tables or slabs. Hot and 
cold water are obtainable at all times from taps, 
both for washing-purposes and for filling the 
portable baths. A 2-inch fire-plug and hose are 
fixed in this wing on each floor. 

Here also are the dust-shoot and the foul-linen 
shoot : the former is of cast-iron, with hopper and 


those of St. Thomas’s Hospital are to be. In 
the Herbert Hospital the dimension is 64 ft.— 
much too little. Each pavilion in the Chorlton 
Hospital provides 96 beds, that is, the thirty-two 
in each floor, or 480 beds in the entire hospital. 
The cost, including the gas and water-supply, 
and the various fittings of the wards—though 
whether those of the kitchen we are not aware— 
has somewhat. exceeded 23,000/.; and the archi- 
tect puts down the probable cost of such a hos- 
pital, with kitchens, stores, and the administra- 
tive department, and the land, at 30,0001, or at 
the rate of about 601. per bed. 

Results already, on the health of inmates, 
seem to have been of the most satisfactory kind. 
A decided difference was seen on the removal of 
the patients from the old wards in the work- 
house, to those of the new hospital,—part of 
which, it is thought may be to be credited to 
contemporaneous change in the system of 
nursing, but of which a great part was certainly 
| due to the increased air-space and the better 
| Ventilation. Such at least seems to be the 
| Opinion of the governor, Mr. Brokenshire, whom 
\the guardians must be fortunate in having 
}a8 their officer, and the poor inmates of the 
, house in having in the position which he 
j holds. Our thanks are also due to a very ener- 





door on each floor, discharging into an ash-pit getic guardian, Mr. Wood, for pains in showing 
‘outside the building, and the latter of wood, | us everything that we went to see. The Chorl- 
| discharging into a ventilated chamber in the | fon Union Buard has set a brilliant example to 
basement. The two shafts adjoin, and are | the metropolis and the country generally. There 
carried up about 8 ft. above the roof, with a/ is, however, something that the Guardians have 
revolving ventilator 2 ft. 6 in. diameter on the | yet todo. Every portion of the workhouse that we 
top, to prevent any foul or stagnant air accumu- | saw was orderly and clean beyond expectation ; 
lating in the shafts. | but the wards in which the insane were, regarded 
The water-closets, contained in the left wing, in their structural features, were not abreast 
are simple in construction and inexpensive. | with the knowledge of the day, and with the re- 
The entire basin and seat are of earthenware, ceived principles whether for wards of lunatic- 
without wocden seats or fittings. The cleans- asylums or those of general hospitals. 
ing is effected by means of a chain attached to, 
the door, which raises the valve and flushes the | 
basin each time it is used. A sink or trcugh for, 
emptying the bed-pans adjoins, and has a similar FACTORIES AMENDMENT ACT AND THE 
earthenware basin with a lead receiver on the top, ENGINEERIN G TRADES ‘. 
flushed by means of a hand-pull. The divisions — Pe ‘i ; 
betwecn the closets, as also between the bath- | On Thursday, the 2nd instant, a deputation, 
room and lavatery of the other wing-block, are representing the engincering, millwrighting, and 
of sawn slate: they are carried up to the height metal founding trades of Lancashire and York- 
of about 7 ft, with a framework of cast-iron. shire, waited upon Mr. Walpole, at the Home 








In each wing is a small fire-place in en angle. 
The Manchester Corporation convey the water 


entirely surrounds the hospital-baildings. Fire- 


| Office, respecting the proposed Factories Amend- 
,;ment Act. The deputation consisted of Messrs. 


of the ward, | to the workhoure by a special 7-inch main, which ' J. Robinson, C. Stewart, M. Curtis, R. Peacock, 


W. G. Madeley, W. Platt, E. T. Bellhouse, G. 


carried on corbels that are built into the side-| plugs are placed between every pavilion, both at | Peel, jun., and H. Wren, from Manchester; 


walle. 
the upper stories, are in each case carried partly 
by ashortiron girder. The mode of finishing the 


other convenient positions, and the pressure 
from the mains is sufficient to reach to the roof 


The trimmer-arches below the hearth, in | the northern and the southern ends, besides in Meesrs. Harrison and Dickenson, of Blackburn; 


Messrs. Musgrave and Wood, of Bolton; Mr. 
| Beard, of Ashton; and Messrs. Clapham and 


walls internally, whether by Parian cement or/in case of fire. Ten tanks, one on the top of Sellars, of Keighley; being members of en- 
otherwise, is not decided on. Each wall is built | each of the wings just described, each containing gineering firms employing themselves 10,000 
with a cavity, to prevent any possible influx 2,500 gallons of water, are supplied by rising workpecple, and representing firms which ina the 
of damp. The floor-boarding is of deal filled-in| mains 3 in. in diameter: so that when filled,' aggregate employ upwards of 20,000 work- 


in the joints with marine-glue. 
The ground-floor ward, in each pavilion, is, 
reached from the longitudinal connecting-corri- | 


dor of the pavilions, by passing across a hall | 
which measures on plan 22 ft. by 19 ft. In this 
hall, to the left of the entrance, are the stairs of | 
ascent to the wards of the two upper floors. | 
They are of very easy ascent, and without win- 
ders. Right of the entrance are two rooms, 
one the nurse’s room, and the other the ward- 
scullery or kitchen; and there is also a hoist, to 
the upper floors, for coals and food. The nurse’s 
room has an inspection-window locking into the 
ward from the end. Considering that great, and 
doubtless well-deserved, praise, is given to the 
“ nnwearied efforts” and “ gratuitous services ” 
of two Sisters of Charity from the Protestant 
Religious Society at all Saints’, Margaret-street, 
London, we were surprised to find the essential 
of the nurse’s room, the window looking into 
the ward, closed. The scullery, or kitchen, 
is provided with a small cooking-range and 
oven and other requisite fittings. Under the 
stairs is a closet. ' 

At the extreme northern end of each pavilion 
are small attached blocks, projecting laterally, 
containing in the case of the right-hand block, 
and looking northwards, the bath-room, and lava- 
tory, and in the other case three closets and a 
sink. Between these blocks, or wings, is an 
open-air balcony, on eack floor, for the patients 
who may be convalescent, and where an ex- 
tensive view over green fields is obtained. The 
access to the balcony is through a large sash- 
door or window. The landings of the balconies 
of the upper stories are carried by iron columns. 
We should have mentioned that the terrace at 
the other end of the wards, forming the covering 


the hospital. 

The hot-water apparatus has been contrived 
with care, and is arranged on a plan suggested 
by Mr. Ward, the contractor for this part of the 


in the small ward-kitchen on the ground floor, | 
and the hot-water piping is carried as before. 
mentioned to the wing containing the baths and 
lavatories. The whole of these pipes are wrapped 
in thick coarse felt, to prevent frost having effect 
on the water; and the entire system of piping 


The works last in hand have included a com- 
plete refitting of the kitchen, by Messrs. Shillito 


dents or sojourners in the workhouse and hospital. ' 
These fittings display some clever contrivance 
and good workmanship, as in the case of a large 
steamer, with meat-stand; which last is en- 
closed, when the steaming is in progress, by a 
cover, working with balance-weights, and made 
to fit at the into grooves which the 
condensed steam fills, so as to make the whole 
air-tight. 

Theground-floor ofeach pavilion is raised abcut 
6 ft. above the ground outside. With a little 
additional cost, and some modification of the 
sleeper-walls, or other supports to the floors, and 
different arrangement of gas-mains, this space 
might, perhaps, have been utilized for storcage 
in connexion with the workhouse. 

The great merit of the plan, irrespective of the 
warming and ventilating arrangements which 
we have illustrated, is comprised in the ample 
space between the pavilions. The blocks, 





of the long corridor of communication, affords | 


100 ft. apart, are only 25 ft. less in distance thar 


| 
a wlieadl } 
work. The boiler and hot-water reservoir are | 1. That there shall be no extension of the Factory Acts 


may be emptied in the basement in ca e of re-| 
pairs or extreme frost. | 


& Shorland, of Manchester, with the cooking- | 
apparatus required for the large number of resi- | 


| 25,000 gallons of water are stored for the use of people. Several members of Parliament intro- 


| duced the deputation. Mr. J. Robinson (Sharp, 
| Stewart, & Co.) stated the object of the deputa- 
tion, and read the following memorial, which 
will sufficiently explain the objects sought : — 


to the works of engineers, millwrights, boiler-mukers, 
machine-makers, ard metal-founders. 

(Memorandum.—That legislation, if necessary, is only 
| applicable to the smaller works; thuse employing less than 
, 100 hands at present exempt from the Bul.) 
| 2. That should legislation be deemed necessary for 
| these trades, it sheuld not proceed until the result of the 
| inquiry of the Royal Commissioners on Trades Unions ‘s 
known, nor until a commission has been appointed to 
exumine the engineering, machine-making, boiler-making, 
snd metal-founding works of the country, nor until a 
| select committee of the House of Commons has been 
| appoioted to gather evidence, 

3. That, if legislation be decided upon for these trades, 
it should be by separate and distinctive enactment, and by 
well-defined clauses, so that the clashing of interests and 
terms used, which exist in the pres nt Bill, may be 
avoided. 

4. That, if legislation be found necessary, it shall not 
be applicable to any works in which neither boys under 
fourteen years of age, nor females, are employed. ne 

5. That, in the case of the above-mentioned trades, it is 
undesirable to restrict them to any special days for holi- 
days, inasmuch as an important part of their business is 
the repair of their own and the machinery of other fac- 
tories; and as they have already, by custom, a greater 
number of holidays than is contemplated under the Fac- 
tory Acts. “eng “a 

6. Should her Majesty's Government feel it is requisite 
to press legislation, it is requested that they afford an 
opportunity for the suggestion of various clauses and 
modifications of the Bill. 

Mr. Harrison, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Peacock, and 
Mr. Wren made statements bearing upon the 
subject, and showing reasons why the proposed 
Act would be inapplicable to the engineering 
trades. Mr. Walpole stated that he had had a 
deputation from the iron masters on the same 
subject, and that he proposed to ask the House 
bor a select committee of inquiry. 

a 














[May 1], 1867. 
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Fig. 1. Cresting, 
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IRON AND BRONZE WORK. 


Sixteenth century. 
Seventeenth century. 


. 1, Cross from the Apse of St. Burkard’s Church, Wiirzbura. 
East End of Neii Miinster Church, Wiirzburg. 
. Gates of Semin Wiirzburg, Seventeenth century. 
:, a Fig. 5. Gurgoyle from a House in Witrzburg, 





Seventeenth century. 


Tron Grille from Window of Rathhaus, Wiireburg. Date, 1551. 


Fig. 2. Portion of Grille, Fig. 3, Side-view of Finial to Oresting. 














Tron Grille from the Windows of the Rathhaus, Wiirzburg. Date, 1551. 


Fig. 1. Finial to Railing of Tomb in the Cloisters of 
” 2. do, 


Wiirzburg Cathedral. 


ig. 2, Centre, with Shield, Fig. 3. Side view of Finial to Crest.ng. 





[May 11, 1867. 


cannel, and 4s. 6d. and 4s. common ; the Centra] 
4s, 6d.; the Imperial, 4s. 6d. maximum to 30th 
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a Greek cross within a circle, all in the same 
many-coloured intarsio. The epitaph is given at 
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ANCIENT IRON AND BRONZE WORK. 





Ce Staats 


Any one who has studied well the old German 


towns must be struck with the great beauty of 


the iron-work which is everywhere to be found 
about the houses, whether it is a railing, a hinge, 
a door-handle, or even the head of a nail. The 
German builders of the Middle Ages appear to 
have been anxious that it should become a work 
of art, and even long after every vestige of 
Gothic architecture had disappeared from their 
designs we still see this care and study continue 


both sides; but in one instance Latin, in the 
other English, terminating with the words: 
“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God!’ Respect for the merits and services 
of the deceased had induced many to subscribe 
for this monument, both among the British 
community in Rome and in England. Skilfully 
executed as it is, it stands in a conspicuous 
situation on the higher ground of that beautiful 
cemetery, beneath the ancient fortifying walls 
near the Porta San Paolo. 








June, and 4s. from 30th June; the Independent 
3s, 4d. to 4s.; the London, 4s. 6d. to 5s. common, 
and 6s. cannel ; the Phoenix, 4s. town and 4s, 3d. 
country ; the South Metropolitan, 3s. 4d. and 
3s. 8d.; the Surrey, 4s. 6d. ; the United General 
4s. 94.; the Victoria Docks, 33. 6d. to 5s.; the 
Wandsworth and Putney, 5s.; and the Woolwich 
(two companies), 4s. 6d. 

The capital of the gasworks of Manchester 
amounts to 547,8541., made up of 347,4791, 
borrowed money owing, and 200,3821. excess of 





to be given to the metal-work. The earliest 
examples of iron and bronze work existing in | 
Germany are the great doors of the cathedral at | 
Augsburg, evidently very early Romanesque, | 


assets. Last year the gross profits amounted to 
52,5531, which were thus appropriated :—Pay. 
ment of interest, 13,2521. liquidation of mortgage 
debt, 19,784; improvement purposes, 19,5161. 














robably not later than the tenth century. They | 7 -2 OF MANG PT 
a divided into square panels, which are orna- |< See: WOREE OF RARCREEES. In the same year 13,8171. were charged to revenue a 
mented with very rude “ bas-reliefs,” represent-| We recently gave some particulars of the | in respect of depreciation of works and mains. + 
ing subjects from the Holy Scriptures. A pair | gas-works of the Manchester corporation. The |In the course of the last seven years 125,408!, in 
of doors of very similar design exist at Hildes- | Manchester City News has lately published | have been paid out of the profits in liquidation of M 
heim, and in the same church is a remarkable | additional particulars, from which we glean. In| mortgage debt, and 129,220. have been expended of 
truncated column of bronze with figures arranged | the year 1844, a year after the gas-works were | in public improvements. In the same seven H 
round it upon a spiral curve similar to Trajan’s transferred to the corporation, the consumption | years, revenue hasbeen charged 80,7761. for fig 
column at Rome. The railings round the choir was 248,000,000 cubic feet; last year it was depreciation of works and mains. £ 
at Aix-la-Chapelle and the doors at Mayence 1,160,000,000; this year it is estimated that it, The committee has always acted upon the fair or 
cannot be much later than the eleventh century. | will be at least 1,300,000,000. The prospective | and reasonable principle of so adjusting the price o 
The bronze candlesticks at Erfurth and Prague increase is expected to be in at least anequal of gas that the maximuim profits should not rel 
are fine examples of twelfth-century work. The ‘ratio; in twenty-three years the consumption is ‘exceed the ordinary 10 per cent. allowed to Fr 
font at Wiirzburg and the pascal candlestick at five-fold, and in 1877 it is expected that the chartered gas companies. The gas consumers of - 
Bamberg are early thirteenth century. Of the consumption will be tenfold what it was in 1814, Manchester may well be more than content that = 
to 


The works they have better and cheaper gas than ninety- 





pear ta np e8 war 


ss = 
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fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the examples 
are very numercus indeed. A few of thefinest are 
the choir screen at Erfurth, the side screens at 
Cologne, the fonts of St. Stephen’s, Prague, St. 
Sebald’s, Nuremberg, &c. The sixteenth century, 
however, was the great a.e of German metal- 
work. Peter Vischer and his pupils and assistants 
have left wonderful examples of their skill all 
over Germany. Their masterpiece is the Shrine 
of St. Sebald, at Nuremberg. Monuments, exe- 
cuted by Peter Vischer himself, still exist at 
Nuremberg, Erfurth, Wiirzburg, Bamberg, 
Aschaffenberg, and many other places. These 
monuments generally consist of an effigy cast in 
deep relief, with a canopy over the head, and an 
inscription running round the border, which is 


or about 2,500,000,000 cubic feet. 
as at present in operation are equal, on the 
emergency of a succession of short dark days in 
winter, to making and sending out 6,500,000 
cubic feet per day, and it is expected that when | 
improvements in progress have been completed 
they will be equal to the manufacture of. 
10,250,000 cubic feet per day. 

The illuminating power of the Manchester | 


nine of the hundred gas‘consuming communities, 
and that the profits have been applied in public 
improvements. 

—————_—_—_—= 


THE TRADES’ MOVEMENT. 
Barnsley.—The masons, between 300 and 400, 


gas is equal, according to the tests which are have strack work for an advance of wages to the 


being made daily during the current month, extent of 2s. per week, and other concessions. 
to 216 sperm candles, consuming at the rate of At a meeting recently held the masters resolved 
120 grains per hour, the consumption of the gas to offer an advance of 1s. per week, but all other 
being reduced to a constant standard of 5 eubie demands, as set forth in the notice, were refused. 
feet per hour. Photometric observations are Building operations in the town, with the excep- 
made daily by Mr. Leigh, in the centre of the tion of a few apprentices and labourers and a 


























sometimes ornamented. They are placed upon town, and at one of the gas stations. It is few others, are entirely suspended. She 

the walls, and not on the floor of the church. tested daily for sulphuretted hydrogen, and is | Sheffield.—The builders and operative stone- whi 

The Cathedral of Bamberg contains over 300 of reported daily for the ordinary tests, and fort- masons have had a meeting at the request of that 

these monuments: some of them are“extremely nightly for the continuous test, from its being the operatives, with a view to establish their it te 

beautiful, and are executed with the greatest led through atest solution. We believe that the _new code of proposed rules. The employers re- = 

delicacy. The railings round tombs, chapels, gasis found to contain very little tarry matter fused to sign any new code of rules until the an 

altars, &c., of this date are exceedingly good. or naphthaline, and that the ammonia has been termination of the commission of inquiry on the well 

We give in our illustrations two finials reduced to the smallest possible proportion. It working of trades’ unions. The meeting ter- the 

from the railing of a tomb in the cloisters of may here be mentioned, that Mr. Leigh, in con- | minated without coming to any arrangement as the 

Wiirzburg Cathedral. Wirzburg is rich in ex- junction with Mr. Macfarlane, gas engineer,| to their future guidance. A general meeting of ber: 

amples of the sixteenth-century ironwork; the entertains the confident expectation that certain the Sheffield and Rotherham Builders’ Associa- sup) 

grilles over the window of the townhall, and the experiments which have been perfectly suc-| tion hawalso been held, when all the principal poe 

finials and crosses to many of the churches and cessful in the laboratory may and will be applied builders of Rotherham were present, and bec ime 

houses, are well worth careful study: we show shortly, they hope with success, to all the gas | members of the association. A deputation was iten 

several examples in our illustration. Bronze passing from the works, and solve satisfactorily! chosen to attend the annual meeting of the an 

fonts of the tenth century are frequently to be the important problem of separating the sul- General Builders’ Association, at Bristol. It of t 

seen ; a very fine one, by Peter Vischer, existe at phuret of carbon from the gas,—that element, | was resolved that the’ present rate of wages and Hou 

Ochsenfurth., as our readers are aware, being the destructive | working hours of the stenemasons and brick- = 

_The seventeenth- century ironwork is very agent that tarnishes gilding and other decora- layers be adhered to. peid 

similar to that of the sixteenth. We give an tions of rooms. It may here be mentioned, that} Edinburgh.—A’meeting of the house-painters the 

example from the gates of the “Seminary at under the Act 23 & 24 Vic., c. 125, which | has been held, My: Tarbet in the chair. A reso- by t 

Wiirzburg:”’ it gets less pure and elegant, how- regulates the supply and quality of the gas pro-| lution was unanimously adopted to the effect = 

ever, as the century advances, and before the | vided by the thirteen companies to the metro- | that intimation should be given to the masters work 

year 1700 nearly all that is good has dis-’ polis, the illuminating power is fixed as low as / that, on and after the 6th of May, the wages be 

appeared from the designs. _ twelve candles. Sulphate of iron has recently }6d. per hour for fifty-one-hours per week—over- = 
_ been made with satisfactory results in the time to be calculated as agreed on at the meet- men’ 
_ Works. : ing on the 25th of February, namely, time and had 
Since 1828 a succession of reductions have|a quarter. The meeting was unanimously of peed 
MONUMENT TO THE LATE ENGLISH | taken place until now, when the price, according | opinion that the intimations which had been by tk 
CHAPLAIN AT ROME. to the last official report, is 3s. 2d. per 1,000 ft.| made by several of the masters justified the Or 
Here again, for the purpose of comparison, it may | men in taking immediate action to have this hay 
A monumeNT has just been erected, by | be mentioned, bearing in mind that the Man- | resolution carried.into effect. pe. 
subscription, in the Protestant cemetery at chester gas is all made from cannel coal, that it is} Rotherham.—An extraordinary strike has oc- exan 
Rome, to the Rev. Francis Blake Woodward, of 21-6 sperm candles’ illuminating power, occa-| curred at Rotherham. The manager of a colliery relat 
M.A., for fifteen years chaplain of the English sionally considerably higher, and sold at 3s. 2d.| made a mistake iy teamount he deducted from ie os 

church in that city, deceased, aged 65, on per 1,000 ft.; that in the select committee of the | the wages of five boys» who had broken their the 
the 4th February, 1866. The sculptor who | House of Commons’on the London Gas Bills, who} lamps He: offered’ to: reotify the mistake, but Lon¢ 
received commission for this work, Mr. Shaks- | sat last session, Sir John Trollope, the chairman; | the lads requited'that the while fine should be Hes 
pear Wood, has designed it in the form of a proposed that the London companies should be/refanded; andi om this demand being rejected enab 
sarcophagus with pointed roof, on the apex of} required to increase the minimum power te all-the boys:employed at tie: pit—some 30 or 40 & re 
: which rests a cross, horizontally laid, with | fourteen sperm candles, six to the pound ; tlwt| immumber—strnck. The remlt of this proceed- — 
flewrons at the extremities; this rocf of dark-| the maximum price should be reduced to 4s. per| ing wasthat 400 men were'thrown out ut work then 
rs . grey bardilio, the sarcophagus itself of white | 1,000 ft. for commongas, and 6s. for cannel gasof | and theeolliery closed. woul 
“ : Sicilian marble, resting on a basement of bar. | twenty candles. ealso proposed toreportthat| Strikes Svpersededi—It is a noticeable fact Le 
dilio, and the whole rising from a platform of | since the passing of the Act before quoted the| that when w meeting of the coal-masters of a 
; white marble. At the extremities of each price of gas to London consumers had been | Yorkshire was recently held at Leeds, and a a 
ui longer, and at both the narrow sides, is intro- | increased, while the quality had become worse. | counter meeting of coal-miners was held the . 
ee duced a decoration of inlaid-work in rich- As regards prices of gas, it may not be out of | same day at Normanton, the only colliers in the ja : 
el coloured marbles, imitation of the Italian | place to refer here to the charges of some of the | neighbourhood which did not cease work for the the 
a Medizval mosaic so beautifully carried out in, London companies. The Chartered Gas Com-| day were those of Henry Briggs, Sons, & Co. Bric! 
if Roman examples. The design of this is in pany charges 4s. 6d. and 6s. per 1,000 ft.; the) The understanding established between share- ee 
panels, bands, and circles ; at the head the | City of London, 4s. common and 5s. 6d. cannel ; | holders and workers induced both em lo ers and eal 
monogram of the Holy Name, within a diamond- | the Commercial, 4s.; the Crystal Palace District, | employed to stay at home and abil oo their of th 
to se 


shaped border ; at the two sides and at the foot "2s. 8d. to 4. 8d.; the Equitable, 6s. and 5s. 6d. | joint interests, instead of going off to cabal 
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against each other.—The Industrial Partnerships’ 
Record for March. 

The Engine-drivers—The central committee 
of the engine-drivers deem it “ unadvisable, in 
the present stage of the contest” on the North- 
Eastern Railway, to “ask the men on other 
lines to withdraw from their employment.” In 
fact, the contest alluded to is at an end. 

The Paris Strike and the Berlin Workmen.— 
In reply to a letter addressed to them by the 
working men of Berlin, those of Paris have 
written as follows :— 


“ Workmen of Berlin,—We have received withjoy your 

acific greeting. Like you, we desire only peace and 
Lbert ., As citizens, indeed, we love our mother country ; 
but a bo the spirit of the past is endeavouring to confirm 
prejudices, when the worshippers of force wish to revive 
national hate, we working men shall never forget that only 
in peace and liberty can labour, which unites us in reci- 
proca!l bonds, be developed. It is not a question of 
deciding by arms the nationality of a slip of territory, but 
of uniting our efforts to bring about a reign of equity. 
Have we not enough sources of misery and suffering to 
fight with, enough of unmerited wretchedness, without 
going to destroy and devastate with our own hands, leay- 
ing the fields untilled and the machines idle ? Conquerors 
or conquered, we shall still he the victims. Labour is a 
duty and a right,—it is the law of modern society; war 
between peoples can only be considered a civil war,—a 
relapse of civilization. Workmen of Germany and of 
France, we have only too much need of all our strength 
and energy to organize ourselves for the pu s of 
labour and exchange. We desire peace and liberty ;— 
peace, to produce and exchange with one another; liberty, 
to establish between each other more intimate and friend! 
relations; for the more we know the more we shall 
esteem one another. Brethren of Berlin! brethren of 
Germany! it is in the name of universal solidarity, advo- 
cated by the International Association, that we exchange 
with you a pacific salutation, which will cement anew the 
indissoluble alliance of working men.—Signed on behalf 
of the Paris Commission, 

Toran, FarsovurG, Varun.” 


Chicago.—A formidable strike has taken 


place among the working men of Chicago, in 
favour of eight hours’ labonr. 








THE TRADES UNION COMMISSION, 


Tux Secretary of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society at 
Sheffield, Mr. George Housley, stated that the society 
which he represents 1s both a trades’ union and a friendly 
society ; that he joined it because of the latter feature ; 
that the society never interfered with him before joining 
it to prevent him from making the most of his skill; that 
no such rule as the obnoxious one with regard to 
“ chasing” obtains gst the bers of this society ; 
that “‘ sending a member to Coventry” for working too 
well is unknown; that every member is at liberty to do 
the best he can for himself, and to obtain the highest 
wages which he can induce his master to give him; that 
the society bas no minimum of wages under which mem- 
bers are not allowed to work ; and that strikes, although 
supported by the branch funds of the society, are not 
encouraged, and are very uncommon. Onthe other hand, 
certain details were elicited, the character of which was 
less satisfactory. For a after mentioning certain 
items of expenditure, which accounted for the greater 
part of the sum said to be paid out during the year, there 
was a deficiency of about 2,0001. Pressed for an account 
of the manner in which this sum was dis od of, Mr. 
Housley accounted for 1,088/. by saying that it was ex- 
pended at a “delegate meeting,” explaining that the 
meeting lasted a fortnight, and that the delegates were 
paid lls, 6d. a day, with 64. fur refreshments, and that 
the cost of their lodgings and railway fares was —— 
by the society. Next came the statement that 306/, had 
been paid by the society for the support of tramps seeking 
work, although no steps are taken to ascertain where 
workmen are required in different parts of the country. 
Last come the difficulties thrown in the way of labourers 
who wish to raise themselves from that position to the 
rank of bricklayers. According to Mr. Housley’s state- 
ment, if an employer put a f-w intelligent labourers, who 
had been with him for some years, to lay bricks, the mem- 
bers of the society would strike, no matter what the 
emergency might be, and would be supported in the strike 
by the society, Bag 

On the Commission resuming their sittings after the 
Easter holidays, reporters were again refused admission, 
but the Commissioners were engaged for some time in 
private discussions before the witnesses were called in for 
examination. It was understood this discussion was 
relative to the use made of the published evidence by 
some of the newspapers, but the result of the discussion 
is not known. Mr. Piper, master builder, of London, of 
the firm of Piper & Wheeler, and secretary to the 
London Master Builders’ Association, was the first wit- 
ness. His evidence was given very fairly and impartially. 
He said there was no doubt but that trades’ unions had 
enabled the men to obtain both an advance of wages and 
& reduction in the hovrs of labour. The state of trade 
would have commanded that advance, but the men were 
enabled to get it much sooner by their trades’ unions 
than they would otherwise have done, Very few masters 
would advance the wages of their men, except upon 
pressure from the men, and that pressure could only be 
the result of combined effort, The whole of the tenor of 
his evidence was in favour of trades’ unions, though dis- 
approving of many of their rules. 

r. G. Smith, of the firm of Smith & Taylor, the 
contractors for the new Foreign Offices, was next 
examined, His evidence chiefly went to explain away 
the evidence given by Mr. Coulson, secretary to the 
Bricklayers’ Society, as to the loose and inefficient 
manner in which the brickwork at the Foreign Office was 
being executed. He said that the work was sub-let as 
piecework under competent foremen, and it was the duty 
of the clerk of the works, appointed by the Government, 
to see that the work was properly done and good mate- 
rials used. He was severely cross-examined on this 
point, but maintained that the work done was performed 
in & proper manner, 








Mr. Trollope, Jun., of the firm of Trollope & Sons, 
builders, Pimlico, in whose establishment the strike and 
lock-out in connexion with the nine-hours movement in 
1859-60 commenced, was the third and last witness. He 
entered into a long and detailed statement of the move- 
ment, throwing all the blame upon the men. He was 
very severe upon trades’ unions, idering them injuri- 
ous to both employer and workmen. At the conclusion 
of the examination of this witness, the commission ad- 
journed. Mr. Moult, the secretary, and several members 
of the General Master Builders’ Association, were pre- 
sent. Mr. Connolly attended on behalf of the Trades’ 
Conference Committee to watch the proceedings, 








INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


By admitting to their exhibition pictures by 
M. Gallait, M. Madou, Madlle. H. Browne, and 
Madlle. Rosa Bonheur, the Water-Colour Insti- 
tute have strengthened the collection, but it 
seems to us a mistake nevertheless. If they 
have room they should, as we think, strengthen 
their ranks rather by electing some of 
the many excellent water-colour artists still 
unattached to either society, than by filling it 
with the works of foreign artists already sold, 
as it is publicly stated, to dealers. 

The collection consists of 319 pictures. Mr. 
L. Haghe has several works, necessarily with 
high merits, but less interesting than on pre- 
vious occasions. Four large drawings by Mr. H. 
Tidey, typifying, each by a single female figure, 
the Seasons, would seem to be intended for 
decorative purposes. Mr. Edward Corbould 
sends a rich piece of colour in (211), “ Contest 
for the large Diamond,” but it was more than 
“half-miracle” if Lancelot’s one thrust drove 
the whole pile of men and horses against the 
barrier in the manner therein represented. Mr. 
Edmund Warren exhibits a landscape of con- 
siderable size and importance (226), “The Battle 
of the Waters.” It is admirably painted, and 
cannot fail to advance the reputation of the 
artist. “Parting Rays” (25), by J. Mogford; 
“On the Downs at Eastbourne” (40), by H. G. | 
Hine ; “The Snowdon Range from Llyn” (77), | 
by J. C. Reed ; “ Autumn” (246), by G. Shalders ; 
** Luxor” (253), by Charles Vacher; ‘ West 
Portals of Abbeville Cathedral” (193), by L. J. 
Wood, are charming and admirable landscapes. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue present exhibition is one of considerable 
interest, including capital pictures by F. Goodall 
(“ Rebekah”), F. Leighton (‘‘ Spanish Dancing 
Girl’), Poole (“ Lear”), Millais (‘“ Sleeping”’), 
E. Landseer (‘‘ Her Majesty at Osborne”), E. 
M. Ward (“Juliet in Friar Lawrence’s Cell’’), 
T. Faed (“The Poor Man’s Friend”), Frith 

“King Charles II.’s last Sunday”), Horsley 
f" Lady Jane Grey”), Herbert (“ St. Edmund, 
King of East Anglia”), the late J. Phillip 
(“ Antonia”), Elmore (“On the House-tops’’), 
E. W. Cooke (“ Canal of the Giudecca, Venice’”’), 
E. Nicol (‘‘ Country Booking-office”), J. Lobley 
(“ The Dole”), Hook (“ Herrings from Banff”), 
W. F. Yeames (‘The Dawn of the Reforma. 
tion”), J. Pettie (“ Treason”), Calderon (“ Home 
after Victory”), M. Stone (“Nell Gwynne”), 
Mrs. Ward (“Joan of Arc”), V. Prinsep (“A 
Venetian Gaming-house, sixteenth century’’), 
Thorburn (“The Marys at the Sepulchre”), 
G. D. Leslie (“ Willow, Willow”), Holman Hunt 
(Il dolce far niente”), and others. Amongst 
the artists showing most advance are two bear- 
ing architectural names, E. J. Poynter (“ Israel 
in Egypt,” a remarkable work), and A. B. Donald- 
son (“The Garden of Faith”). 

Under the head of “ Architecture” there are 
fifty-two works, twelve of which are sketches 
abroad. To the designs we shall return. 








LINNEAN SOCIETY.—PRESIDENT’S 
SOIREE. 


Ar the meeting held at Burlington House on 
the lst instant, the so-called “mimicry in 
nature” received some remarkable illustrations. 
Mr. Wallace exhibited a case of large butter- 
flies, the creatures in which when seen alive and 
flying, with the wings displayed, are very 
attractive objects, coloured with black and 
orange ; when pursued by birds they suddenly, 


defy detection. One corner of the wing is elon- 
gated to form a leaf-stalk, from which springs 
the mid-rib of the leaf; from this mid-rib spring 
various lesser ribs, in colour and in every other 
respect so exactly resembling a leaf as to be- 
come perfectly marvellous. Closely adjoining 
were displayed certain bold and rapacious birds 
side by side with other species belonging to dis- 
tinct families, exactly mimicking each other in 
form and colour; but in nature, whilst the first 
are bold and given to plunder, the latter are in 
the same degree timid and inoffensive ;—the 
mimicry is evidently a means of evading attack 
from creatures of superior power. Mr. Rogers 
exhibited some excellent wood-carvings, and 
showed a specimen of insect mischief in the 
lime-wood carvings of Grinling Gibbons, in 
which the whole interior of the work was eaten 
away, leaving a mere shell, which was perforated 
by the insects in every direction. Mr. Hard- 
wicke sent two very large sheets of coloured 
drawings of mushrooms and toadstools he is 
about to publish, being the first attempt to 
thoroughly popularise the subject of “ fango- 
phagy” in this country. No little attention was 
given to a drawing (to a sixteenth scale) of the 
Piccadilly elevation of the new works proposed 
at Burlington House, exhibited by Messrs. 
Banks & Barry. 





LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


On the Ist inst., the concluding meeting of 
the session was held, when Mr. J. A. Kilpin, the 
retiring president, was re-elected for the ensuing 
year; and Messrs. Horner and May were elected 
vice-presidents. Messrs. W. H. Picton, Grayson, 
Ridsdale, C. Hermann, and Vane were elected 
as the council; and Mr. D. Black was re- 
appointed librarian, Mr. Bradley treasurer, and 
Mr. Statham secretary for the next twelve 
months. 











and by instinct, poise themselves upon a branch 
and display the under side of the closed wings, 
which so exactly represents a dead 


The president then delivered an address, the 
interest of which is chiefly local. At the close 
he said,—“ The adage that ‘a prophet has no 
honour in his own country,’ is not in all cases 
of universal application, as our society numbers 
amongst its members our popular friend, Lewis 
Hornblower, to whom the town council, acting 
under the advice of the best judges, with the 
universal approbation of the public, have 
awarded the first premium for the designs for 
Sefton Park. This award has excited as little 
envy and es sincere congratulation as human 
nature—I mean professional human nature—is 
perhaps capable of. It is not to be regretted, I 
think, that he has availed himself of the ser- 
vices, as his coadjutor, of M. André, the French 
landscape gardener, who has greatly distin- 
guished himself in that capacity in Paris. The 
plans are so laid out as to promote largely the 
advantage, health, and pleasure of the public, 
and ultimately, from the sale of the lots appro- 
priated for building, to prove a source of profit 
to the corporation. Permit me to close by re- 
peating a wish that these may be— 

* Soon adorn’ d with villas, in infinite variety, 

And all design’d by members of the Architectural 

Society,’ ’ 








PROPOSED WORKHOUSE FOR ST. 
MARTIN’S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 


Tue Committee appointed to consider the re- 
quirements for the new workhouse to be erected 
at Wimbledon, after inspecting the workhouse 
recently erected at Shoreditch, the site of which 
is a plot of ground measuring about 360 ft. by 
150 ft., have arrived at the conclusion,— 

“That usually in constructing workhouses, the mode 
pursued is defective in principle and wanting in convenient 
arrangement, inasmuch as the persons who, by —- 
are at all times in need of ordinary attention (frequently 

j i , medical aid, and so forth), are located 
at the summit or highest part of the building, which is 
frequently difficult of access, and inconvenient from that 
portion of the establishment from whence every requisite 
can be obtained.” 

The committee say that they have had sub- 
mitted to them a rough sketch of a building, in 
which the requirements are provided for, upon a 
scheme not previously designed for the con- 
sideratiou of any Board, and which to the com- 
mittee appears desirable; and, that the plan 
may be fully discussed, they have directed a 
sketch to be prepared to scale, which will, it is 
expected, be ready by the next meeting of the 
Board, when the committee advise the con- 
sideration of the mode of proceeding with refer- 
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COMPETITIONS. 


Albert Institute, Windsor.—The designs for 
the proposed Albert Institute at Windsor, 
sent in by the competing architects, have 
been on view in the Council-chamber at the 
Town-hall. Eight architects were invited to 
compete, and .five submitted designs, which 
were placed on view. The building sub-com- 
mittee, by a majority of five to four, decided to 
recommend the design of Messrs. Bacon & 
Bell for adoption. A general meeting of the 
committee will consider the subject, and the 
question of final adoption will in all probability 
be submitted to a meeting of the members of the 


dation is provided for 130 adults in each chapel. 
Adjoining each, but separated from it by an 
arcade filled in with plate-glass, is a mortuary 
chamber, intended for the reception of corpses 
during the time of service. For the Roman 
Catholics a detached chapel has been erected, 
cruciform in arrangement, and without a mortuary 
chamber. This building has two porches imme- 
diately opposite each other, and a straight path 
to each porch extends a long distance on each 
side. Over the porch facing the carriage road 
is a sculptured figure of our Lord, “ Salvator 
Mundi.” All three chapels have vestries and 
other conveniences, and Haden’s heating appa- 
ratus is fitted up in a cellar under each build- 





Literary and Scientific Institute, an institution 
which will be merged in the Albert Institute. 
The committee estimate that they will have 
about 3,0001. at their disposal, and out of this 
sum they propose to erect in Sheet-street an 
ornamental building which will afford accommo- 
dation to the members of the institution and be 
available for lectures, concerts, and other public 
purposes. The five competitors are Messrs. 
Bacon & Bell, of London; Mr. W. Sim, of 
London and Windsor; Mr. Alfred Bedborough, 
of Southampton; Messrs. Robinson & Bradbary, 
of Westminster; and “ X. X. Xs,” the signature 
to a plan contributed by Mr. Underhay, jun., of 
Windsor. The plans are not all drawn to the 
same scale. The selected design is Greek in 
style, with a seated statue of the Prince ina 
niche over the entrance. 





ing. The style chosen by the architects is the 
Geometric. The heads of the windows are filled 
with stone tracery, in varied patterns, and glazed 
with coloured glass. All the seating is of red 
deal, resembling pitch pine, and stained and 
varnished. 

Externally, a contrast between the body of 
the wall facings and the stone dressings has been 
obtained by the use of wall stones from a neigh- 
bouring stone quarry, of a warm reddish grey 
colour. Sufficient of this material could not be 
secured in time for the domestic buildings, and 
these are consequently faced with stone from 
Danford Bridge. Adjoining the western entrance- 
gates is a house for the registrar and offices for 
business ; surmounted by a clock tower, 65 ft. 
high. The clock is illuminated, and has been 
supplied by Dent, of London. Opposite the 
registrar's house is a lodge and a waiting-shed 
in connexion with it, having retiring-rooms and 
all conveniences. At the eastern entrance-gates 





THE PRESIDENCY OF THE INSTITUTE | 
OF ARCHITECTS. | 


At the annual general meeting on Monday 
last, Mr. W. Tite, M.P., was elected by acclama- | 
tion President for the ensuing year, and, on | 
taking the chair, addressed the meeting, and ex- | 
pressed his determination at all times to support 
the dignity of the profession and further the 
interests of its professors. Mr. Tite spoke forcibly 
and feelingly. 

Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., the retiring Presi- 
dent, to whom a hearty vote of thanks was ac- 
corded for his services during the past two years, 
also made an interesting address, in the course 
of which he alluded to the extent to which he 
was influenced in his pursuits by desire to carry | 
on the architectural traditions of his family. 








THE ASHTON AND DUKINFIELD | 
CEMETERIES. | 


THESE Conjoined cemeteries contain nearly | 
40 acres within the boundaries purchased by | 
the Ashton-under-Lyne Corporation and the 
Dukinfield Board of Health for the purpose. 
To the eye, the whole appears as one ceme- 
tery; and so far as the buildings are con- 
cerned there is no division, each structure 
serving jointly for both. Each cemetery is 
subdivided into three parts, respectively appro- 
priated to the Church of England, to Nonconform- | 
ists, and to Roman Catholics, in the proportion 
of three-eighths to each of the first two sections, 
and two-eighths to the last named. No manifest 
demarcation appears between the allotments of 
the Noncouformists and the Roman Catholics—a 
pathway only intervening ; and metre stones at 
certain corners mark the pathway dividing the 
consecrated ground from the remainder. At 
present a considerable portion of the Ashton 
land is to be unappropriated for interments ; the 
proportion of the several sections meanwhile 
remaining as before stated. Each section has 
its own chapel, and each chapel stands upon the 
ground it represents, but the buildings are com- 
mon to both cemeteries. Those of the Church 
of England and Nonconformists are united in 
one block of building, though under separate 
roofs. The shape of the plan is like the letter 
T ; the stem representing the Church of Eng- 
land Chapel (which lies east and west), and the 
Nonconformists’ standing at right angles with it. 
In the angle of junction next the carriage road 
is a tower, 16 ft. square, 55 ft. high to the cornice, 
terminating in an octagonal lantern, 20 ft. high, 
and a spire 50 ft., additional, to the top of the 


another lodge is erected. These buildings will 
be occupied by the chief sexton and gardeners. 
The carriage-road has been planned in curvilinear 
form, with a gradual rise from Hall Green to the 
combined chapels. The grounds have an open 
palisading in the boundaries, instead of a close 
wall. The design of the ironwork is in keeping 
with the buildings, and is arranged in lengths 
with stone piers between to suit the inclination 
of the surface. At present no planting has been 
done. Indeed, the earthworks are not yet com- 
plete. All the works have been executed from 
the designs, and under the superintendence of 


| the architects, Messrs. Paull & Ayliffe, of Man- 


chester; but this firm having been dissolved in 
June last, they have been completed under the 
care of Mr. Paull, alone. The clerk of the 
works is Mr. Gregory Gill. The contractor for 
the masons’ work is Mr. O. Horsman, of Wolver- 
hampton; and all the other works, to the 
buildings, have been contracted for by Mr. 
Burton,of Ashton. Messrs. Grierson, of Ashton, 
have supplied the palisading; and Mr. Dovey, 
of Manchester, has executed the wrought-iron 
entrance-gates. The carving is by Mr. Earp, of 
London. 








PATENTS CONNECTED WITH BUILDING. 


Apparatus FoR Heatinc Pipes sy Hor 
Water. — G. W. Canning ¥ J. K. Edmonds, 
Dated February 10, 1866.—This invention re- 
lates to improvements in the construction of 
boilers for heating pipes by hot water, appli- 
cable to hot-houses, buildings, and other pur- 
poses where water is circulated through such 
boilers by means of a system of tubes or pipes. 
The patentees construct a boiler of the shape 
known as the saddle-boiler, by preference; but 
they also propose to use a common boiler, or any 
hot-water boiler suitable in shape and capable 
of adaptation for a flow or circulation of hot 
water. Such boiler or boilers is or are to be 
inclosed or surrounded by a series of water 
tubes or pipes of a circular, elliptical, or any 
other shape, such pipes or tubes being connected 
with the boiler in order that the water may 
circulate through them. Pipes are also brought 
into connexion with the series of tubes and 
boiler for the purpose of conveying the flow and 
return of hot water, and of transmitting such 
hot water to the rooms of buildings or other 
places. The fire and heated products from the 
furnace pass around the boiler and tubes and 
rapidly heat them. Over the boiler and tubes 
a horizontal smoke flue is formed in the ma- 
sonry, and communicates with the furnace by 





vane, total height 125 ft. This feature, standing | 
on the brow of a slope, 130 ft. above the river. 
Tame, is a prominent landmark for many miles | 
around. The two chapels are each 54 ft. long, | 
22 ft. wide, and 36 ft. high, to the ridge, bat the | 
internal arrangements differ, Seated accommo- 


means of three or more vertical flues, so that the 
heat may be drawn to all parts of the tubes and 
boiler. Below the fire-bars chambers are formed 
for the entrance of cold air to the ash-pit, and 
thence between the bars. 

OPENING, CLOSING, AND Securinc Winvows, 
Doors, aNDSuutteEns,”—J, Carter. Dated Junel4, 


1866.—This invention consists in the following 
arrangements :—A screw or screws is or are ar. 
ranged on either side of the sash, shutter, or door, 
as the case may be, and ihe shaft or shafts of the 
screw or screws is or are provided at one end 
with a bevel pinion gearing into corresponding 
wheels or pinions upon a horizontal shaft. Nutg 
are secured to the side or sides of the window, 
door, or shutter, into or through which the 
screws pass. When it is desired to lift or close 
the sash, door, or shutter, an attendant imparts 
motion to the horizontal shaft by means of a 
cranked handle or otherwise ; or, in the case of 
very large windows, shutters, or doors, motive 
power may be employed for effecting the lifting 
or lowering. If desired, the window, shutter, or 
door may be so arranged that one of the nuts 
should be made capable of being detached from 
the side, so that the window, shutter, or door, 
can be turned round on the opposite screw as a 
hinge or centre. By means of this invention 
the part to which it is applied can be rendered 
fixed and permanent in a position so that the 
necessity for any kind of lock, as now employed, 
is avoided, 








FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh.—Mr. Ross, of Rockville, has given 
2,000/. towards the erection of a fountain in East 
Princes - street Gardens. The town council 
have granted the site, and have agreed to suppl 
the fountain with water. The fountain, w 
will be chiefly constructed of bronzed cast-iron, 
will stand on the upper terrace of the garden, 
midway between the Scott monument and the 
Wilson statue, and will be a conspicuous object. 
The design is that of M. Durenne, of Paris, and 
was shown during the Exhibition of 1862. The 
diameter of the great basin is 60 ft., and the 
height to the head of the highest figure is about 
the same. The entire cost is calculated to be 
not less than 3,5001., of which sum 1,5001. must 
be raised by public subscription. Several dona- 
tions have already been received, and subscrip- 
tion-papers are to be sent out shortly. We 
should be better pleased to have this money 
spent in the production of a fine fountain by 
English artists. 

St. Andrew’s.—The chief stone of a new Col- 
lege-hall has been laid with masonic honours, by 
the Grand Master Mason of Scotland, Mr. John 
Whyte Melville. 

Perth.—Part of a train on the Scottish Central 
section of the Caledonian railway has fallen over 
a bridge 60 ft. high over the Carron stream, at 
Larbert junction. The train was loaded for- 
tunately with cattle only, many of which were 
killed. Strange to say, the guard, conductor, 
and a shepherd, who were thrown over, escaped 
with but slight injuries. 





PRIVATE AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE, 


Sin,—Sach of your readers as have not made 
a tour through Turkey can have little idea of the 
remarkable buildings in that country. 

The city of the Grand Seignior, on the western 
shore of the Bosphorus, is remarkable for its 
beauty. A declining tory, secured by 
narrow seas at the east of Europe, stretches out 
to meet the continent of Asia, and the strait is 
so narrow that in a quarter of an hour a boat 
can row from one side to the other. This 
channel is the , and runs about tweaty 
miles from the Black Sea, and, before the river 
is lost in the Sea of Marmora, it makes a deep 
elbow to the right, flowing between the triangle 
of Constantinople and the suburbs of Galata and 
Pera, forming the port called the Golden Horn. 

Stamboul is built on seven hills, which appear 
to rise above one another. The ridge of the first 
is occupied by the seraglio; behind which, a 
little on the reverse of the hill, the dome of Santa 
Sophia can be seen. The second is crowned by 
the mosque of Osmanich, the dome of which is 
strikingly bold and lofty. The third haa the 
Grand Mosque of Soliman; whilst an ancient 
aqueduct unites the summits of the third and 
fourth hills. All these are intermingled with 
houses painted of different colours: the gilded 
domes and the slender minarets crowned by the 
shining crescent, show the magnificence of Con- 
stantinople. The minarets form one of the most 
pleasing and striking features in the architecture 
of Constantinople, and nothing can surpass the 





effect produced on the nights of illumination, 
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when long strings of lamps are hung in festoons 
from one to the other of these slender lofty 
towers. Its situation upon these hills is not 
only the cause of its beauty, but of its salubrity, 
as it catches the breezes from the Bosphorus and 
the plains of Thrace. It oceupies the whole of a 
triangle, outlined by old walls flanked by towers. 
The interior of the city, however, but ill corre- 
sponds with the beautiful coup d’wil which it 
presents at a distance. It consists of an assem- 
blage of dark and narrow streets without names, 
badly paved, and choked up with dust or mud. 
Galata lies on the west side, and resembles the 
worst part of Wapping. The streets are very 
steep, dirty, and unpaved. This is the chief 
business quarter for European merchants. Pera 
is situated immediately above Galata, and 
stretches more than two miles along the sum- 
mit of a lofty hill. It has long been the resi- 
dence of the Corps Diplomatiques from the 
different nations of Europe, and each has a 
palace here, but not much has been done to 
render it a habitable place. On one of the seven 
hills stands the palace and gardens of the 
Seraglio. The palace is enclosed with lofty 
walls, the whole space of which is covered with 
suites of apartments, mosques, baths, gardens, 
&c. So many glittering domes produce at a 
distance a very beautiful effect, which, upon a 
closer inspection, is entirely lost, for they are 
huddled together without symmetry or order. 
The principal entrance is on the west, through 


roofs, are most beautiful objects, and their | 
number is extraordinary ; they meet you which 
ever way you direct your walk; they stand by 
every mosque—for before a Turk prostrates him- 
self in prayer he must perform his ablations. The 
quantity of water required to supply these foun- | 
tains is immense, and is brought from artificial 
lakes near the forest of Belgrade, about twelve | 
miles from the city. It is conveyed by means of | 
subterranean aqueductsand souterazi, or hydraulic | 
pyramids, which latter are placed at regular 
distances, and ingeniously contrived to overcome 
the inequalities of surface presented by the 
country. The bazaars are very peculiar and are 
very extensive, and essentially Oriental in 
appearance. They consist of lofty cloisters, or 
corridors, built of stone, and lighted by domes, 
which are admirably adapted for the climate. 
Every trade has ite particular quarter. In one 
street nothing is seen but arms of different kinds : 
another is filled with jewels, &.; and so on 
through all the streets of the city. There is a 
peculiar square called a Han, or Khan, sur- 
rounded by buildings, with galleries all round, a 
tree or two, and a fountain or coffee-house in 
the middle; and there are nearly two hundred 
of these places for the accommodation of 
W. G. P. 


| merchants. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


the Babahoomajan Porte, which is built of} The Metropolitan Underground Railway.—The 
marble, and has a very heavy appearance. increase of traffic on this line is exhibited in a 
Within is the first court, containing the Mint return of passengers conveyed on Easter Monday 
and the Vizier’s divan: opposite is the Baba during the past three years, viz., 1865, 66,232; 
Salem, or Gate of Health, leading to the second 1866, 87,662; 1867, 101,493: number of trains 
court, where the audience chamber is, containing (exclusive of goods, coal trains, and engines) 
the throne, which resembles a large four-post running over the line on Easter Monday, 1867, 
bed. The gate terminating the second court is 462; and during one hour, from 8 a.m. to 9 a.m., 
call Baba-Saadi, or Gate of Happiness, through on the same day, thirty-five trains passed between 
which no stranger is allowed to pass. The walls the King’s-cross and Farringdon-street Stations, 
of the palace are wainscoted with jasper, or one train every second minute. The system 
veneered ivory, and mother of pearl. |of signalling by telegraph, and constant super- 
In Constantinople there are fourteen imperial vision, seconded by the co-operation of the 
mosques, sixty ordinary mosques, varying in officials throughout the line, enabled the com- 
size and beauty, and over two hundred inferior pany to convey this enormous number of pas- 
mosques and messdgrds: the latter are distin- sengers in one day without the slightest confu- 
guished as places of worship by having little | sion or mishap of any kind. 
minarets contiguous to them. The Mosque of} Trojjic Receipts.—The traffic receipts of the 
Santa Sophia, situated near the principal gate United Kingdom amounted, for the week ending 





and money I had bestowed upon these plans should have 

en lost, and any merit they might have had should have 
been ignored, simply because, in common with two-thirds 
of my brother engineers, I selected the nearest available 
lands upon which to distribute the sewage, in i ce of 
the preconceived and predetermined views of the Board. 

It is the first time during a practice of more than 
twenty years that I have competed for drainage works, 
and it will me é certainly be the last. But I think the 
seven rejecte.’ «nes ought not to remain sati with a 
mere protest. The injustice done to us is so gross and so 
palpable that I ti ‘vk we should even yet endeavour to 
obtain for our desig” s the consideration which has hitherto 
been denied them; ind I therefore invite the six tle- 
men who, tcgether with myself, have been dismis: from 
.the competition, to communicate with me, in order that 
we may take counsel on the subject. 


Park-street, Westminster. G. W. Srzuvunsor. 








CHARCOAL FILTERS. 


Srx,—Last July I procured about seven pounds of 
animal charcoal, and made myself a filter on the ascen- 
sion principle, which yields about 1¢ gallon per minute. 
This has apparently acted v well until about two 
months ago, since which time, if no water is drawn for @ 
few hours, the first gallon or so emits a slightly fetid 
odour. Can any of your correspondents oblige me by 
stating if the animal charcoal loses its good effects so 
soon, or should some other filtering material be inserted 
for the water to pass through after it has been acted upon 
by the animal charcoal? The water filtered is that sup- 
plied by the Southwark and Vauxhall Company, which 
appears so clear as scarcely to require filtration. The 
cistern it flows into is also kept thoroughly clean. As the 
hot weather is approaching I think this is likely to be ® 
matter of some interest to many of your ers, wha, 
like myself, can manufacture an article of the kind for 
their own use, and to whom the price asked by the pro- 
fessional filter-makers is an object. E. J. 








THE WIDENING OF PARK LANE, 


Artser the demonstration last summer in which the 
railings apes Park-lane from Hyde Park were 
levelled, the vestry of St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
passed a resolution apprising the Government that a great 
boon would be conferred upon the public if a portion of 
the Park running parallel with Park-lane were given up 
for the purpose of being converted into a roadway, in 
order to add to the width of the present thoroughfare. 
On Thursday last, a letter was read at the vestry from the 
First Commissioner of Works, stating,—‘‘That upon a 
representation to her Majesty that the width of that 
portion of Park-lane within the parish of St. George, 
Hanover-square, is not sufficient to provide for the safe 
passage of the increasing traffic through it, and that the 
widening of so much thereof as abuts upon the Royal 
demesne of Hyde Park would be a great public 
improvement, her Majesty has been graciously pleased, 
in order to facilitate tnis improvement, to authorize 





of the Seraglio, is the first both for its architec- | April 20th, on 12,776 miles, to 713,1101., and for 
tureand magnificence: it was builtby Constantine. the corresponding week of last year, on 12,516. 
Among the numerous pillars which adorn this miles, to 695,525/., showing an increase of 260, 
mosque are six of green jasper, which once sup- | miles, and of 17,5851. 
ported the roof of the Temple of Diana at} Progress of Mont Cenis Tunnel.—This tunnel 
Ephesus, and eight of porphyry, that had been continues to progress much more rapidly now | 
placed by Aurelian in the Temple of the Sun at | that the quartz rock has been passed through | 
Rome, but were removed hither by Constantine. | and a softer material encountered. The whole | 
The immense size of the building, the stupendous | distance as yet penetrated is, on the south, 4,119 | 
concave of the dome, the magnificence of the} métres, and on the north, 2,528 métres; total, | 
columns , and varieties of marbles ; the singular | 6,647 métres; which, as the entire length is | 
manner in which it is illuminated with globes of 12,220 métres, leaves yet to be executed 5,673 | 
crystal, and lamps of coloured glass, and orna- | mdtres. 

mented with ostrich eggs, &c., produces a striking 
effect. The most handsome mosques after Santa 
Sophia are that of Mahomet II., which crowns 
one of the seven hills, and stands upon the site of 








THE LATE SIR ROBERT SMIRKE. 


the celebrated Church of the Apostles; that of 
Achmet L., constructed 610, at an enormous ex- 
pense, and which has six minarets of great height 
and beauty ; that of Bajazet,in which are twenty 
columns of remarkable size and value, viz., ten 
of verd-antique, four of jasper, and six of 
Egyptian granite; that of Solyman II., which 
is esteemed of superior symmetry and elegance. 
The Mosque of Laleli, or the Tulip, is small, but 
elegant, and was built by Sultan Mahmoud in 
1753. It is wainscoted with veneered marble, 
and has two large embroidered tablets, on which 
are represented the cities of Mecca and Medina. 
Every mosque has in general a large area in. 
front, surrounded by a lofty colonnade of marble, 
with gates of wrought brass, and in the centre a 
fountain of polished marble. Adjoining to each 
is the sepulchral chapel of its founder, where 


Srr,—I have read with much interest the 


the setting back of the public boundary fence.” The 
permission is accompanied with the proviso that “ it 
shall not operate to divest or prejudice the Crown's 
right of soil in or over the portion of Hyde Park 
which may be appropriated for the purpose of the im- 
provement.” The cost of paving the portion of the park 
thus given up will amount to about 2,0001. After a dis- 
cussion at the vestry, in which great pleasure was ex- 
pressed at the prospect of the speedy widening of 
portion at least of Park-lane, by the offer of the Crown, 
it was agreed that negotiations be carried on with the 
First Commissioner relative to the drawing up of the 
necessary plans, &c., showing how it was intended to 
carry out the proposed improvement. 








KINGSHOLM ST. CATHERINE, 
GLOUCESTER. 


Tue drainage of this district has just been 


sketch of my late brother, Sir Robert’s, life in completed by the Local Government Board, and 
your number of the 27th ult., and for the favour- | the whole of the sewage is now diverted from 
able tone of his remarks I cannot but feel| the Twiver. The works comprise a new main 
grateful to the writer; but the sketch, though | ontfall sewer and sewage-depositing tank, with 
brief, is not without various errors, which will | overflow for storm waters into the Severn, brick 
be very apparent to those who knew the subject and pipe branch sewers in all the streets, with 


of the sketch. The only error, however, that I 
think it necessary specially to note, is the state- 
ment that he ever had “a longing to be an 
actor.’ That he had agreat personal regard and 
esteem for John Kemble (a feeling which I have 
reason to know was mutual) is perfectly true; 
but that he ever entertained the slightest idea 
of the stage as a profession, or, indeed, of any 
other professional pursuit whatever, except that 
to which from his earliest years he was ardently 
attached, is wholly without any shadow of 





his remains are deposited. Some of these | foundation. Sypney SMiRke. 
tombs are exceedingly pretty, and in looking 
through the grated windows of these, the coffins, 
surmounted by shawls and turbans, and slightly 
elevated from the floor, with little lamps con- 
renew | burning, and immense wax torches 
lighted on particular occasions, strike the eye| . ‘ = Fees “ 
with peculiar effect. The preshe of Sultan oe eats = your ie —— oon a or ee —s 
: a, jected.” Nothing could be more irregu prope 
Mahmoud is a beautiful building, entirely com- | than the course which the Local Board bave adopted. = 
posed of white marble, and only recently erected. ron ad fal sh er ih cee Sat Lc fs 
This is the most handsome tomb in Stamboul. a0 bee oa tahoe or reply has not been accorded me; but 
After the mosques, the public fountains are | a few days afterwards my designs were returned, with a 
among the chief ornaments of this remarkable | circular-note in the same form as that addressed to your 
it . f th : : correspondent, Like him, I have had experience in town 
city. me of these, with their marble fronts, drainage, having been engineer for about a dozen pro- 
elaborate arabesque ornaments, and Chinese-like | yincial works; and I feel not a little vexed that the time 








WINCHESTER SEWAGE COMPETITION. 
S1r,—I read with much pleasure the indignant letter on 








appliances for flushing and ventilation. 

The works have been carried out by Messrs. 
King & Godwin, of Gloucester, under Messrs. 
Gotto & Beesley, Engineers, of London. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Fulham.—A private chapel has been erected 
for the Bishop of London at Fulham Palace. 
Mr. Butterfield was the architect. An organ 
has been specially constructed for it by Mr. 
J. Robson, of St. Martin’s-lane, under the super- 
vision of the Rev. Mr. Sittwell, of Stepney, 
assistant-chaplain to the bishop. 

Chetwynd (near Newport, Shropshire).—The 
new church here (of which a short account, as 
proposed to be built, was given in the Builder 
of October 21st, 1865) was consecrated on the 
25th of April by the Bishop of Lichfield. In 
addition to the particulars therein mentioned, it 
may be stated that the spire is about — 
high. The nave is from the sout 
aisle by an arcade of four arches. The columns 
are of polished Devonshire marble, and the 
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capitals are of stone, carved. Over the arches 
on the nave side are illuminated texts by Mr. 
Charles Hudson, of London. The chancel arch 
is supported by marble shafts on corbels, and 
similarly enriched by an illaminated text. 
There is a lych-gate at the entrance to the 
churchyard on the north side, of framed timber 
work, covered with oak shingles. Tae total cost 
has been about 3,0001., the expense of which 
has been defrayed by Mr. J. C. Barton Borough, 
of Chetwynd Park, and friends. The architect 
was Mr. Ferrey, and the contractor Mr. Richard 
Yates, of Shiffnal. 

Buxton.—St. John’s Church has been re-opened 
for public worship, after having been reseated 
and decorated. The alterations were carried 
out by Mr. Hall, of Nottingham, builder. 

Callow.—A church, dedicated to St. Peter, has 
been consecrated at Callow by the Bishop of 
Lichfield. The style of architecture is Early 
English. The architect was Mr. 8. Rollinson, 
jun., and the bnilder, Mr. Wright, of Chester- 
field. A want of funds prevents the erection of 
a spire at present. 

Maidstone.-—St. Philip’s Church is to be en- 
larged by 200 additional free seats, and other 
alterations and improvements carried out, com- 
prising north and south transepts, with a tower 
and spire facing the town. Mr. E. W. Stephens, 
architect, Maidstone, has prepared plans. It is 
estimated that the total cost will be about 2,0001., 
of which the sum of 1,1271, is either promised 
or paid. 


Worplesdon.—The church here has been re- | 


tored, under Mr. Woodyer, architect, by Messrs. 


quoins in the south wall are left in sitd, to mark 
the original wall line. The church has been 
restored under the direction of Messrs. W. Slater 
& R. Herbert Carpenter, of London. The works 
have been carried out by Mr. W. Jones, of 
Stapleton; and the chancel seats and eagle are 
by Mr. Pepper, of Brighton; the ironwork and 
brasswork by Mr. T. Potter, of London; the 
warming apparatus by Mr. Rimmington. 





ee 


DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wednesbury.—The memorial stones of the new 
Wesleyan Chapel, now in course of erection at 
Spring Head, Wednesbury, have been laid. The 
architects are Messrs. Loxton, Brothers, Wednes- 
bury, and the builders Messrs. Trow & Sons, 
Wednesbury. The estimated cost of the new 
building is 2,830/. The building will be Italian 
in style, brick being the principal material used, 
with stone dressings. Internally, it will be 
84 ft. long by 56 ft. wide, and will be fitted with 
galleries and other conveniences. The timber 
work will all be stained and varnished. 

Rotherham.—A new Congregational Church 
has been opened at Rotherham. The site is 
near the old windmill on the Doncaster-road. 
With the exception of a few minor details, 
and the erection of a proposed tower, the 
church is now completed. It is built of stone 
obtained from the Thrybergh quarry. Exteriorly 
the style of architecture is Early Decorated, which 





Longsight (Manchester).—The chief stones of 
a new Wesleyan Chapel have been laid on the 
Stockport-road. Mr. G. Woodhouse, of Bolton 
is the architect, and the style is Early Decorated, 
The cost will be between 5,000l. and 6,0001. 
Mr. Joseph Robinson, of Hyde, is the contractor, 

Christchurch.—On Good Friday a new Congre. 
gational Chapel was dedicated at Christchurch, 
Hants. It is built in the Italian style, freely 
treated. The walls are of white and yellow 
brick, with gauged arches to doors and windows, 
and relieved with Bath stone dressings. At the 
south-west angle are a tower and spire, 100 ft. 
high. The interior of the chapel is 75 ft. long 
by 40 ft. wide, and accommodates, with the 
galleries, 700 persons. The interior of the roof 
is open, of framed timber, ceiled at the collar. 
beam, subdivided into panels by moulded ribs, 
slightly stained and varnished, the ceiling and 
walls being tinted. The panels are pierced for 
the purposes of ventilation. The building is 














| has been so modified in the interior as to suit the 


heated by a hot-air apparatus, supplied by Mr. 
Haden, of Trowbridge. The architect is Mr. W. 
J. Stent, of Warminster, Wilts; and the con- 
tractor, Mr. Walden, of Christchurch. 








Books Received. 


Extracts from Reports in favour of the Extension 
of Municipal Institutions to the Metropolis. 
Published by the Metropolitan Municipal 
Association, 1, Adam-street, Adelphi. 1866. 





J. Goddard & Son, of Farnham, builders. The requirements of the Congregational form of | Witn the view of exciting the requisite atten- 
contract price was 1,800/., and the probable| worship. The plan of the church is cruciform, | on, in order that reformation of the municipal 


cost, including extras, 2,2001. 


| having a nave 90 ft. by 38 ft. and a north and | 


institutions of the metropolis may be effected, 


Bolton.—The chief stone of a new church has | gouth transept, each 20 ft. by 18 ft. Abutting the Metropolitan Municipal Association, of which 


been laid here, by Mr. Peter Ormrod, who is to 
defray the cost, which, it is said, will be not 


‘on the west end of the nave are the vestries, | 
surmounted by a tower and spire rising to| 


Lord Ebury is president, and Mr. Beal, of Pic- 
cadilly, honorary secretary, have here published 


less than 30,0007. The architect is Mr. E. G.'g height of 170 ft. At the opposite or east &thick pamphlet of 216 pages, containing various 
Paley, of Lancaster; and the contractors are @nd of the nave, which abuts on the new Moreor less lengthened extracts from the second 
Messrs. Cooper & Tullis, of Preston. The style road branching off at right angles to the Don-| report on municipal corporations (1837) ; from 


will be Decorated Gothic. 


'caster road, the gable rises to the height of report of commissioners appointed to inquire 


Binjield (Oxon).—St Mark’s Church has been 50 ft., and is surmounted by aniron cross. In into the existing state of the Corporation of the 
consecrated. The style is Early English, and the upper part of the gable is a trefoil light, be- | City of London (1854) ; and from reports on 
the material brick. Mr. A. W. Blomfield, of | neath which is a large window with five lights, | metropolis local taxation and government (1861, 
London, was the architect; and Mr. Joseph 20 ft. high. On either side the window are the | 1866) in favour of the extension of municipal 


Lawrence, of Binfield, the builder. The plan is | 
cruciform, and the entire cost was 1,650. 
Brockdish.—The parish church here has been | 
restored, under Mr. Marrable, of London, archi- | 
tect, by Messrs. Wells & Son, of Dickleburgh, | 
and George Kemp, of Brockdish. The carving 
was executed by Mr. B. Barrett, of Norwich. 

Upper Heyford.—The parish church has been 
rebuilt and opened for divine service. Mr. Talbot 
Bury, of London, was the architect; and Mr. 
Cowley, of Oxford, the builder. The style is 
Perpendicular, and there is a tower, with belfry. 

Allestree (Derbyshire).—The church here has 
been restored, at a cost of upwards of 4,0001., 
and reopened. The general architectural 
character of the church is of the fourteenth 
century. The building works have been done 
by Mr. Joseph Thompson, of Derby. Mr. James 
O'Shea, of Derby, has executed the stone and 
wood carvings. The heating apparatus has been 
carried out under the immediate direction of 
Mr. Holmes, of Makeney, by Mr. Crump, of 
Derby, who have also fitted up the church with 
gas coronz#, suspended from the roof. Mv-. 
Haslam, of Derby, took the ironwork in hand. 
The architect’s clerk of the works was Mr. 
George Moat, jun., of Sandwich. The restora- 
tion was carried out under Messrs. Stevens & 
Robinson, of Derby and London, architects. 

Faversham.— The new tower of Ospringe 
church is approaching completion. Flint, faced 
with Caen stone, has been employed, and the 
entire expense borne by Major Hall, of Syndale 
House. Mr. Whiting, of Ospringe, is the builder. 
——Preston church has been reopened. A north 
aisle has been added ; the south porch rebuilt on 
the old foundations; and the tower has been 
raised about 12 ft., and a spire of about 30 ft. 
added. The total cost of the restoration is about 
2,0001. The architect was Mr. Joseph Clarke; 
and the builders, Mr. Lewis Shrubsole, for the 
flint and wood work, and Mr. Henry Kirby for 
the stone work. Mr. Nott acted as clerk of the 
works, 

Stapleton. — The church of St. John the 
Baptist, Stapleton, has been restored and re- 
opened. The north wall being, in its centre, 
7 in. out of the perpendicular, has been strength- 
ened by a flying buttress; and the east wall 
having been found crooked from the top to the 
bottom, has been moved 7 ft. eastward, and 





| 
| 


two principal entrances of the church, consisting 
of deeply-recessed arches with columns, the | 
doors being of oak, with foliated hinge irons. 
There is a large window at the end of each 
transept, and three smaller ones at each side of | 
the nave. At the east end of the nave there is | 
also a gallery, and it is proposed to erect one in| 
each transept, when the church will afford ac- | 
commodation for 1,000 persons: at present it 

will seat 900. The pews are of stained wood, as | 
is also the ceiling, which is arched and is con- | 
structed with the object of rendering the build- | 
ing as perfect as possible in an acoustical point | 
of view. The pulpit is in a prominent position, | 


standing immediately in front of the organ-loft | 
and singing-gallery, which are over the vestries 
at the west end of the nave. It is anticipated | 
that the total cost of the building will amount to | 
4,5001., though the first proposed outlay was only | 
3,5001. Mr. Shaw, of Rotherham, is the architect. 
Bacup.—The corner stone of a new Wesleyan | 
Chapel, to be built at Heald, near Bacup, has | 
been laid. The site of the building has been | 
given to the trastees by Messrs. C. H. Sieber & | 
Co., of Irwell Springs Mill. The chapel will be ; 
built from plans by Messrs. Russell & Whitaker, 

architects, Rochdale; is estimated to accom- 

modate 500 persons; and the cost will be about 

2,0001. 

Edgworth.—A new Congregational Church has 
been opened at Edgworth. The site of the 
building is close to the proposed Bolton new 
waterworks. The edifice is in the Geometrical 
style, and will accommodate on the ground-floor 
340 persons, and in a gallery at the west end, 
about 100. The cost has been 1,5001. exclusive 
of land and fencing. The architect is Mr. J. 
Maxwell, of Bury. 

Shefield.—The chief stone of a Primitive 
Methodist Chapel has been laid between Sunder- 
land-road and Harleston-street. The architects 
are Messrs. C. J. Innocent & Brown, of Sheffield. 
The style is Italian Gothic, and the work has 
_— contracted for at 3,1571., including boundary 
walls. 

Selsey.—The chief stone of a new chapel for 
Bible Christians has been laid at the entrance to 
the village. The architect is Mr. Smith, of 
Portsmouth ; and the contractors are, for the 
masonry, Mr. Carpenter, and for the timber 
work, Mr. Harwood, of Chichester. The cost 





rebuilt with the old stones. The old internal 


will be between 5001. and 6001. 





institutions in the metropolis; including sug- 
gestions by the chairman (Mr. Ayrton) of the 


‘committee on metropolis local taxation not 


adopted by the committee, and various other 
evidence. A speech by Mr. Beal in explanation 
of the proposal to extend municipal institutions 
to the metropolis has also been separately 
printed. 





Stannah’s Tables for Engineers, Iron Manufac- 
turers, Shipbuilders, §*c. London: Virtue & 
Co., Ivy-lane. 1867. 


THE accuracy of these tables being taken for 
granted, they must be very useful to those for 
whose purposes they are intended. They give 
weights of angle and T iron in lbs. per lineal 
foot, in about 9,000 sections, ranging from 
3; to about § of an inch thick inclusive, ad- 
vancing every sixteenth of an inch; and are 
systematically arranged. The compiler states 
that they were prepared originally for his own 
use, and, as he felt that such tables were much 
wanted, he has published them, carefully recal- 
culating and proving them again before sending 
them to press. 








A Treatise on the Law of Window Lights. By 
Francis Law Latruam, Barrister - at - Law. 
London: Butterworth, 7, Fleet-street. 1867. 


THE ancient-light question, owing to the demand 
for enlarged buildings within the area of our 
large towns, becomes more important every day, 
and Mr. Latham has done well in producing a 
new treatise on the subject, and setting forth 
some of the more recent decisions of the courts. 
The law cannot long remain as it is, but till it 
be changed, it is necessary we should know 
what it can and cannot do, with which end we 
refer our readers to Mr. Latham’s book. It is 
well arranged and clearly written. The author 
has a chapter treating “of the evidence and 
measurement in cases of alleged injury to the 
right to window lights,” but does not show ac- 
quaintance with the recent discussions on this 
part of the subject, and the means proposed for 
measuring the extent of deprivation. Mr. Bacon, 
by the way, made a happy quotation not long 
ago in a light and air case, when commenting 
on the evidence of a witness who had attempted 
to prove the exact number of degrees of light 
which would be obstructed. He compared him 


62s «tw. 
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to the philosopher mentioned in “ Hudibras,” 
who, he said,— 
** By means of geometric scale, 
Could tell the size of quarts of ale.” 

Mr. Latham may attach no greater importance 
to the proposed system, but it should have been 
re We recommend the book neverthe- 
ess. 





VARIORUM. 


“ Hardwicke’s Science Gossip” goes on well, 
and will in hundreds of cases give to country 
life a fresh pleasure. The current number has 
an able illustrated paper by Dr. Tilbury Fox on 
the Chignon Fungus, which he has grown under 
various circumstances. As to its influence in 
the production of disease, Dr. Fox arrives at the 
conclusion that in England “ the total danger on 
the whole is slight.”——“ Ellerslie House: a 
Book for Boys. By Emma Leslie. Partridge.” 
The object illustrated in this tale is the necessity 
of a firm resistance to wrong-doing and adhe- 
rence to principles, spite of laughter and abuse. 
It is calculated to interest boys, and to benefit 
them.——* What’s What in Paris, 1867” (Baily 
& Co., Cornhill), is a rattling gossip about the 
French metropolis, its ways and weaknesses ; 
and it contains many hints not to be found in 
“ Murray” or Galignani, to assist explorers in 
seeing something of Paris “life.” The wood 
engravings which illustrate the second part of 
the Paris Universal Exhibition in the Art- 
Journal (Virtue) are admirable specimens of 
the art, and thickly strew every one of twenty- 
four pages devoted to the catalogue. 








Miscellanea. 


THE PrLaTE-GLass TrapE.—A deputation from 
English plate-glass manufacturers, including Mr. 
R. W. Swinburne (chairman of the British 
Plate-glass Manufacturers’ Association), and Mr. 





| AMERICAN STATUE oF SHAKSPEARE. — The 
| United States sculptor, Dr. Ward, has received 
a commission for a statue of Shakspeare for the 
central park of New York. 


STonE-cuTTING Macutne at Swansea. — The 
Local Board of Health has just erected a stone- 
cutting, or rather stone- crushing, machine, 
worked by hydraulic power, and capable of 
breaking 40 tons of stones per day. The cost 
of the stones to the Board is thus reduced from 
1s. 3d. to about 3d. per ton. 


THREATENED StRIKE ON METROPOLITAN OmNI- 
BUSES.—A publication called the Whip, says,— 
“ We have reason to believe that unless a peti- 
tion, on the eve of presentation from the employés 
of the London General Omnibus Company, be 
complied with, a general strike among the con- 
ductors and drivers will take place before the 
end of the month.” 


New Reservoir or Harirax WATERWOoRKS.— 
The first sod of a large new reservoir in con- 
nexion with the Halifax Waterworks has been 
cut at Mixenden. The reservoir will hold about 
100,000,000 gallons, and will be a supplemen- 
tary and storage reservoir at Ogden. The cost 
of the new one will be about 20,0001. This is 
the last reservoir of the scheme which the cor- 
| poration has Parliamentary power to make, and 
|upon which the town has expended or will 
expend several hundred thousand pounds. 


| 


ELectro-MAGNETISM IN IRON SMELTING.—The 
use of an electro-magnetic current in the smelt- 
ing of iron has been tried at one of the leading 
ironworks in Sheffield, it is said, with complete 
success. A fixed electro-magnet is placed oppo- 
site an opening in the side of the furnace: the 
magnet is excited by means of a Smee’s battery, 
and the current of magnetism is directed into 
| the molten metal. The effect is described as 
| being surprising. The metal appears to bubble 
‘and boil; the metal is expedited, which econo- 
| mizes fuel; and the quality of the iron is so 
/much improved that for toughness and hardness 
it can hardly be equalled. 











DRAINAGE OF Batrersza.—It is asserted that 
the main drainage works at Battersea are not 
equal to their purpose. 


Tue Pucin StupEntsu1p.—Mr. Henry Walker, 
of Leeds, has been elected Pugin Travelling 
Student for the year 1867. 


Society or Encingegers.—The president, vice- 
president, members of council, and other mem- 
bers of the Society of Engineers have made 
arrangements to proceed to Paris on the Ist of 
June, to visit the Exhibition. A meeting of the 
Society and a dinner will take place in Paris 
during the first week in June. 


Carved PicturE-rRaAMES.—We have before us 
photographs of a number of picture-frames pre- 
pared by Mr. C. Rowley, of Manchester, and sent 
by him to the Paris Exhibition, some of which are 
very superior in point of design to those generally 
used. Mr. Rowley called in to his assistance Mr. 
W. H. Rogers, Mr. J. Whitehead, and Mr. W. J. 
Miickley, the head-master of the Manchester 
school of art, who have supplied him with some 
elegant and appropriate designs. 


VaLvE ory Lanp at Hampsteap.—The re- 
sidence, known as Branch-hiil Lodge, at Hamp- 
stead, Middlesex, and 13a. 3r. 37p. of pasture 
and garden ground adjoining, were sold at the 
Auction Mart, near the Bank of England, on 
Monday last, in one lot. After a spirited com- 
petition the lot was knocked down to a City 
| Sano-eeereand, for his own occupation, at 
20,0501. The late owner and occupier purchased 
the estate fifteen years ago for 10,0001. 


Picture Deatinc. — Particulars have been 
given in the newspapers of the prices realized 
at a sale last week of English pictures; the 
| property, as asserted, of a well-known picture- 
|dealer. The history of some of these sales 
/would be curious, and not very satisfactory, 
|we are disposed to think. It is asserted 
| that pictures are sold backwards and forwards, 


, and that all sorts of dodges are resorted to to 
|get up or keep up the prices of particular 


artists’ works. If all that is stated be true, 








G. Gwilliam (secretary to the association), has | 
had an interview with the Duke of Richmond,’ New Fire Escare.—A public trial of Messrs. there has been a complete conspiracy for some 


at the office of the Board of Trade, relative to’ Jones & Hedge’s patent portable fire-escape has | time past against the picture-buying part of the 


the French duties on plate-glass. 


Lonpon Brincr.—With reference to a recent 
communication, Mr. O’ Keeffe, C.E., reminds us 
that in the Builder for 1855, Feb. 3rd, he sug- 
gested the formation of a superway for foot- 


passengers across London Bridge, based on two | 


rows of columns, 15 ft. high and 30 ft. apart, 
and so distributed as to divide the slow from 
the quick traffic below, while also supporting 
the transverse and longitudinal girders, on which 
the superway would be laid, and which would be 
ascended by some thirty steps. 


Tue CANNING AND OTHER Sratves, PaLace- 
YARD.—In reply to questions put in the Com- 
mons, Lord John Manners said that, in conse- 
quence of the great increase of traffic in the 
neighbourhood, his 
submitted a plan for giving increased facilities | 


'taken place at Scotland-yard, Whitehall. It is 
| small and portable, weighing but a few pounds. 
The most useful size contains 40 ft. of wire rope, 
and is 10 in. in diameter and 1} in. thick; and 
‘its arrangements ere such as to enable those 
going down by it to descend at whatever speed 
they please, or, if required, to stop at any 
window they may pass in descending, and take 
out any other person that may need rescue, and 
then reach the ground in safety. In descending, 
the apparatus is fastened to the boy by a 
leather strap, and the wire made fast to some- 
thing above; The apparatus can also be made 
fast above, and a basket or bag slung to the rope, 
so that when its load is safely landed, the person 
above can wind it up and let himself down. 
It can be fastened to any article of furniture, to 


predecessor in office had the bars of a grate, or to a permanent crook or 


pin fixed in the wall or window-frame. In ap- 


of approach to the House of Commons, which | pearance the whole apparatus is little more than 
plan had been adopted by the House. It com- | a flat wire rope, to which any sort of conveyance 
prehended an improved carriage way and an can be attached. 


improved footway, and when the latter was) 


TwINING’s LECTURES TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 


complete the statue of Canning would stand at_ n a letter, Mr. Twining, of Twickenham, of 


one end of it, and that of Sir R. Peel at the. 


other. Lord Palmerston would also be placed 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 


| whose valuable museum we have heretofore 
spoken, writes, of the course of lectures which 
he has prepared for reading by others to work- 


TIMBER-BORING INSECT IN AUSTRALIA. — The ing class auditories,— 


insect referred to in the Builder of April 20, is, 
without doubt, the Tomicus monographus, so 
celebrated in India for perforating the casks 
containing malt liquors, and quite new to Aus- 
tralia. It has been known for a very long time, 


and representations of its effects on the casks | 


have been made to this country for the last 
twelve years or more, and committees have sat 
in India to investigate the nature of these little- 
known creatures, and the cause of the attack. 
It is calculated that one cask alone was perfo- 
rated in every direction in more than 130,000 
places, causing fearful | and waste. At 
one time it was asserted that the insect was sent 
from this country, but happily at present we do 
not find the creature here: the statement must 
be without foundation. Sometimes they are 
somewhat uncommon, at other times they swarm 
in myriads, and are plentiful now, causing ex- 
cessive waste. At one time they were almost 
confined to Burmah, but now Secunderabad ap- 
pears to be their head quarters. The best way to 
diminish their numbers is to introduce boiling 
water to their notice. 


| Tam happy to be able to say that, from the commence- 
| ment of the course in Lambeth up to the present time, it 
| has been almost constantly under delivery, weekly or 
| fortnightly, and often at two places in the same week ; 
| and though audiences numerically equal to those at the 
Baths were not to be found elsewhere, yet everywhere the 
same orderly, earnest, and appreciative attention has 
prevailed. Unless an institution can afford to undertake 
some portion of the expenses without inconvenience, I 
gladly take charge of everything, except placards and 
advertisements, only desiring the prospect of a working- 
class audience of not less than 300 persons, in a suitable 
meeting-place. I provide for distribution any required 
number of programmes, containing a full syilabus. The 
type is kept up by my Twickenham printer, who has 
merely to alter a little the title-page, and change the 
dates for those appointed for each successive place, Eight 
thousand have been printed up to the presenttime. I 
forward a few copies, by which you will see at once the 
educational character of these five preparatory lectures, 
comprising, firstly, an introductory explanation of the 
scope and importance of domestic and sanitary economy, 
or the science of common life, and of the necessity for 
pre tory knowledge of the elementary sciences, on the 
application of which it is founded,—the most interesting 
ana useful of the physical properties of bodies. Secondly, 
a continuation of the foregoing, including the mechanical 
forces in their application to daily life. Thirdly, practical 
notions of aérostatics, bydrostatics, and acoustics. 

Fourthly, light and heat, Fifthly, elementary outlines af 
b chemistry.” 





| British public, and large fortunes have been 
| made by some of the conspirators. 


MerropouitaN Boarp or Works.—A return 
just made to Parliament shows that in the ten 
years 1856-65 precepts were issued for levying 
rates amounting to 1,080,572l. for the general 
| expenditure of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
| and 2,182,6501. for the main drainage rate. The 
| total expenditure on the main drainage works 
| had, at the close of the year 1866, reached 
| 3,798,2081., and a further outlay of 701,7911. was 
| required to finish the works. The main drainage 
| is now complete with the exception of the north- 
/ern low-level sewer and works. The total 


amount received by the Board up to Lady-day, 


1866, whether from rates or loans or otherwise, 
| was 8,912,3331., and the total amount of debt 


then owing by the Board was 5,271,1861. 


Tne Sanirary Act in Sr. Giies’s District, 
Hotsorn.—The Board of Works for the St. 
Giles’s District have been seeking, as bound, to 
carry out the regulations of the ‘‘ Sanitary Act 
of 1866” as to houses let in lodgings. Fora 
time these will be felt to be stringent, and will 
require to be put in force with discretion. We 
are not surprised therefore to hear that con- 
siderable opposition has been manifested in some 
quarters, and that the Board find it necessary 
to issue an explanatory statement. The regu- 
lations are of the utmost importance, and must 
not be disregarded, however cautiously it may 
be necessary to proceed in enforcing them at 
first. Very much depends on the persons who 
are charged with putting them into force. 


Royat Horticutturat Society.—On Tuesday 
last, the first May féte took place at the Horti- 
cultural Gardens, South Kensington. The day 
was fine, the gardens were charming : they seem 
to improve upon eich fresh visit: the crowd was 
large and gay. Where, by the way, are the 
uniformed bands? Though that in attendance 
on Tuesday played well, we do not not prefer 
Mafti on the occasion of these enjoyable pro- 
menades. We hear that the gardens are to be 
made use of on the 20th of this month, when 
the Queen will lay the first stone of the central 
Hall of Arts and Sciences. It is hoped that her 
Majesty will walk round the gardens amongst 
her people, that they may again see her taking 
an active part in the work her lamented consort 


loved so well. 
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Virernta Water.—The well-known Chinese 
fishing temple at Virginia Water having become 
decayed, it will be replaced by another building, 
designed like a Swiss chalet, which will give 
increased accommodation when required by the 
Royal Family. It is to be completed by the 
autumn. 


Fax or a Cuapri Crriinc at BARNSLEY.— 
A large portion of the ceiling of the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel, in Westgate, Barnsley, recently 
fell, completely covering the pews in the gallery, 
and scattering lime and wood over the entire 
interior of the building. The estimated damage 
is about 1001. 


Tue Fine Arts 1n Brruincuam. — The Bir- 
mingham Society of Arts has, during the past 
month, for the second time, opened a spring 
exhibition, and again with complete success. 
It contains nearly 600 examples of water-colour 
drawings displayed on the walls of the Society’s 
gallery in New-street. Among the number of 
works exhibited, are a few oil-colour sketches 





Lynn.—Mr. Scott has been consulted as to the 
restoration of St. Margaret's Church. He pro- 
poses alterations at a cost of 1,0001., besides 
re-arrangement of seats, &c., at about 1,5001. 
more. Less urgent restorations are also spoken 
of. 


Tur New Buipine Act.—At the meeting of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, on Friday, the 
Building Act Committee submitted the Bill to 
amend the Building Act, and recommended that 
the solicitor of the Board be instructed to take 
the necessary steps to introduce the same ‘nto 
the House of Lords. Mr. Shaw (St. Maryle- 
bone) pointed out several defects in the Bill, 
and moved that it be referred back to the Com- 
mittee for reconsideration, which was agreed to. 


Proposep Law Covurts.—In reply to a motion 
by Mr. Lanyon, in the Commons, Mr. W. Hunt 
said the Government had no desire but to obtain 
the best designs for the contemplated work. He 
should, however, remind the House that the 
selection of the judges had been made before the 


and pencil drawings. Of the entire collection, Government came into office, and the eminence 
many are by well-known artists. | of the judges had not been questioned. The 
| Government had every reason to suppose that 

Pusuic Buitpiycs.—The annual charges for | the selection which had been approved by the 
the maintenance: and repair of public buildings | late Government, and which for many months 


and expenses connected therewith, as the supply ‘had not been questioned, was acquiesced in. |T 


of water end rents of houses required for tem-| Some weeks since the competing architects 
pracy, ssommodetin of unc department | requsiod that the to prfewinal archi 
moub yOUol. a, +) int i in shou 
for Chelsea Hospital, 5,4341. for the Royal Mili- athe names ok Meheeaentl the judges con- 
tr ari ot Cones, 27 fy se | sired isthe woud be eengtboed by enh 
. , tion, an at e commissioners a 

and 2,8681. for supplying the palaces, Houses of | woes sme her Majesty’s Government had no 
Free aropertion of the total estineate io soquived | Sorters wentecer 0 Shab cones haley iets: 

g : as one e commi 
for rents of houses occupied by various depart. | pe tee ag deeoptts ae entertain any possible | 
ments, 1,2841. being paid for the offices of the | objection te the proposal made by his hon. friend, 
Registry of Seamen and Shipping at Adelaide- | . 
place, London Bridge ; 1,305]. for the National) Restoration or St. Nicuotas’ STEEPLE, 
Debt Office, in Jewry-street ; 1,9601. for houses NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE.—The contract with Mr. 
occupied by the War-Office in Pall-mall; and Walter Scott for the restoration of the tower 
1,450. for the temporary Foreign-Office in and steeple has been signed by the Committee 
Whitehall Gardens. This vote also includes a | 0f Management on behalf of the subscribers to 
sum of 2,0531. for maintaining, watering, and the fund for that purpose, a clause being in- 
lighting Westminster Bridge, this item having 8erted in the contract protecting them against 
hitherto formed a separate estimate. | any personal liability. The appointment, by Mr. 
| Gilbert Scott, of, Mr. Henry Pulman as clerk of 





A “ Paciricator.”’—M. Gostave Struve raises 
a corner of the veil which covers the new engine 
of war called the “ball-pump.” He has pub- | 
lished in the Beobachter of Stuttgard a letter full | 
of the most terrible promises of destruction. He | 
says: “All that is seen is an iron plate, which | 
receives the balls, and a tube which discharges | 
them with the rapidity of lightning. The visible | 
apparatus is a winch worked by hand or steam, | 
according to the weight of the projectiles.” M. | 
Struve has seen it in operation in both manners ; | 
it fired balls of two, twelve, and eight pounds, | 
not at fifty a minute, as had been said, but at | 
three hundred. The stream of bullets can only | 
be compared to the jet of water from a fire-| 
engine. There is no recoil, no noise, no smoke. | 
The barrel never heats, if even red-hot shot be | 
fired. The machine never fouls, and it works | 
for ever. The range depends upon the strength | 
of the motive power. “I have seen it,” says) 
M. Struve, “throw balls across the Hudson | 
where it was a mile wide, when eight men turned 
the handle. The inventor has assured me that 
it would carry two miles.” 


THE Merrorouitan Gas Bitr.—On the order 
for resuming the debate upon the second read- 
ing of this Bill, Sir S. Northcote said he had 
been induced to arrange with the companies so 
as not to interfere with the distribution of profits 
within the limits of the Act of 1860. He had 
also agreed to omit the purchasing clauses. The 
companies had agreed, on these conditions, not 
to oppose the second reading. He complained 
that he had received letters from clergymen and 
widows, and all sorts of people, telling him that 
he was going to ruin them ; and that if members 
still obstructed the progress of the Bill, the 
Government would abandon it altogether. Their 
intention was to act as arbiters between the 
London gas companies and the London gas con- 
sumers. On the part of the gas consumers, Mr. 
Ayrton repudiated any acquiescence in the pro- 
posed arrangement. He objected to the aban- 
donment of all the rights of the inhabitants, who 
would not be bound by any such arrangement. 
Various other members spoke on the subject, 
and the Bill was then read a second time, and it 
was passed pro forma through committee before 
being submitted to a select committee. The 
amendments were inserted, and the Bill ordered 
to be reprint ed. 


the works, has also been confirmed. The con- 
tract is divided into three sections :— 


First,—Comprising underpinning of the 

north-east and north-west pillars 

the introduction of various ties and 

binding courses in the walls of the 

ag, re ee Pe nine 3 Ae RRs PT. £1,811 11 9 
Second,—Comprising the lantern, arched 

buttresses, and pinnacles, and new 

ee eR ER OR ce 1,982 15 0 
Third,—Comprising the repair and restora- 

tion of the tower generally ..,......... 2,583 13 7 





Amounting altogether to.........0.s0.00. £6,278 0 4) 


The carrying out of the second and third divi- 
sions will depend upon the amount of the sub- 


scriptions realised, those promised being barely | othe: 
Devizes. Mr. Weaver, architect :— 


sufficient to cover the cost of the first section. 
The work of restoration has already commenced. 
The committee received nine tenders in all, em- 
bracing builders from Bradford, Durham, and 
Alnwick. Mr. Walter Scott’s tender for the 
first section was the lowest. 


INFECTION AND ConTacion,—We had occasion 
not long since to complain that even medical 
men did not always make a clear distinction be- 
tween the words infection and contagion, some 
diseases which are infectious being occasionally 
called contagious, and contagious diseases being 
sometimes said to be infectious. The distinction 
is a very material one. This looseness of expres- 
sion has induced Sir J. C. Jervoise, in the Com- 
mons, to move an address to her Majesty, to 
cause such inguiry to be instituted as may lead 
to the better distinction between contagious dis- 
eases and such as are termed infectious, so as 
to obviate as far as possible the loss, alarm, and 
injustice consequent on the theory of the infec- 
tious nature of certain diseases when unsup- 
ported by demonstration, The question, he re- 
marked, affected persons in every position of 
life, both at home and in the colonies. He had 
recently come across an article on leprosy [a 
contagious disease] in one of the public papers, 
in which it was stated that the infections na- 
ture of the disease was believed in in many parts 
of India, and that such precautions were taken 
as inflicted the greatest cruelties upon the suf- 
ferers. The object he had in view was further 
inquiry. Lord Montagu, in reply, expressed his 
confidence in the machinery which at present 
existed for ascertaining the character of dis- 





| orders. 


TENDERS 


For alterations to 239, Upper-street, Islington, for 
Mr. Harris :— 
Johnson (accepted) ......cccerseeees £236 0 0 





For building a studio for Mr. W. Oliver. Mr, F. Potter, 


architect :— eee Design 
gn A. ign B, 
Tracey & Co. .......00000 £240 0 0 ... £259 0 0 
Stephens & Watson... 234 0 0 ... 255 0 0 
PORRIN...cccccresseeesgenes 219 0 0 ... 245 0 0 
BIUE vovcncennoeiab . 18 00 ... 100 





For the erection of a house at Pinner, near London, 
for Mr. R. Brown. Mr; Reichel, architect ;— 
0 


Chappell .....s.ccccrerrssseescocees penne £2,997 0 

TEE - x acchanmecnibasotmaguamceceian annie 2,705 0 0 
Poxon & Smith................ aeodenne 2,195 0 0 
Kem 2,120 0 0 





Re EE 


2 For the soon + peo ge ey = qe 

ark Estate, Kenley ° ¥. archi- 

tect. Quantities supplied by Mr. Shrubsole ;— " 
esidence, Conservatory. Fences, 





Harrison & Edwards £1,106 ...£83 10 © ,,.£1910 0 
RUG. ..ccsensdeessnees 1,003 ... 8010 8 ... 34600 
WE GRR cotaesetnmnnnn pane A one Oe a OO 8 
BAORGE secnncsnncerinne seoer, EE ue Oe ee ee 
SEED sccsecasenenicines 1,050 .. 7600... 2 00 
a ae . 870 ... 610 0... 1410 0 
Rowland & Aldridge ooo... 81B 0... 18 00 
Wilcox eee Se ek 
Poxon & 8mi — ww wee. Se CO 
Nightingale 942... 6100 =... 35 0 0 
WB cseccee wine 00... 63 00 .,,, 25 0 0 








For the erection of a house at St. Alban 











Ernest R. Raitt. Messrs. Bacon & , architects :— 
Dr NR iit csiesiinnensinbabiiin pani © @ 
Poxon & Smith « 1,125 0 0 
NINN soncetnssninidceseneianils pesedesoase 1,050 0 0 
TIPU ckevsdecseasenkaisthbssnrtecciesa oie 1,040 0 0 
For the erection of a house at Watford, for Mr. 
Clement Heaton. Messrs. Bacon & Bell, architects ;— 
EETIIIL.ciacnnnenkesssinasie tnhsdusebiinees £1,182 0 0 
EGU csvsdecesssseeuaennunens wb versape te 020 0 0 
RNIN techies vues pigiiahintiils estate oh 999 0 0 
Poxon & Smith...... gamendasenbembend - 975 0 0 
Warne ...,...000+ pacbarenentabinneehiar@ 875 0 0 
For new hotel, for the Hanley Hotel Com , Limited. 


Messrs. R. Scrivener & Son, architects. Quantities sup- 


| plied by the architects :— 
Contract No, 2. 
Contract No, 1, Plumbing, 
Building glazing, &c, 
Naden & Son ....,. £10,000 0 0 .., £1,100 0 0 
POO: saccoscevensens 9,830 0 0 ... 1,420 0 0 
Collis & Hudson.,, 8,690 0 0 .,, 1,285 0 0 
DOU : scoseascatipeviah 000 .. 1,175 0 9 
Mathews .......... o's w tae eS 
Barlow .,,...... ennenene 7,610 0 O .,, 1,206 0 0 
SGIIINUD ‘cctemnundveacunaenebbnedl esgaidaraiee ae fe 
Bickley, Brothers...........0.0csseceesecees 1,068 0 0 
Te eee dean ota ae 1,060 10 9 





For building the Holy Trinity schools and residence, 
at Kilburn. Messrs. Francis, architects, Quantities by 
Mr, Joseph Robson :— 


Schools. Residence. 
Myers & Sons..,..,....£2,120 0 0 ,.,£620 0 0 
King & Sons ....... - 2,088 00 ... 62 0 0 
Howard.....scccscsseeees 2,087 0 0 .., 630 0 0 
Collis & Son ...,.......+. 2,080 0 0 .., 600 0 0 
Hill & Sons .....,.00000 2,084 0 0 ,.. 600 0 0 
PRO cchnvanmisnabenrens 1,925 0 0... 876 0 0 





For the erection of quarters for five sergeants, and 
other works, at the Wilts County Militia Stores at 


Leemg © FOROS cevcescnsocsssaevesccane £1,018 0 0 
Gane & CO, srsoosecees eahietsl healane 947 0 0 

A. ssammininnltihnaetbanent rR 
Mullings (accepted) .........., we «=—6800 00: 0 





For building schools, culvert, and fenee-wall adjoining 
the Presbyterian Church, Tottenham. Messrs. W. G. 
Habershon & Pite, architects ;— 











Staines .. .. £678 0 0 
Osborn .. 568 0 0 
Wilcox 540 0 «OO 
Jobnson ,.. vee, O25 0 O 
TE cctcoreetheke sdesaeianatiniemiahe 615 0 0 
Poxon & Smith .......... feihedoudiebe 455 0 0 





For sundry alterations, additions, &c., to a house at 
Fortis-green, Finchley. Mr. Wimperis, architect :-— 
Fish £600 





iettamaeantia eindaphennneieseaiinnisene 00 
ot | Ey: a ee 
Southeott & Widgery ............60 485 0 0 
Watson ( Ra ee .. 475 0 0 

For sundry alterations, additions, &c., to Lee Honse> 
Finchley-common. Mr. Wimperis, architect :— 
Carter & Sone ......... detbecbatensoniel ~ £714 0 0 


GOROR eissiiincesvegnnt trsssssastenereeese 680 0 0 
Wheeler (accepted) ,.,......,...00002 430 0 0 


For new front inclosure-wall and rehapging old gates :— 
Carter & Bons ,,........+ prensenonsoanen Esso 0 0 
Watson ...........6 etabbehhpgesctsaaaterse $36 0 0 





For additions and alterations to a house at Fortis- 
green, Finchley, for Mr, J, A. Noble. Mr, Wimperi*, 





architect :— 
Fich ...., £1,750 0 0 
EOIN sciicesnsinidesiieenieiibnsiis 1,720 0 0 
Carter & Sons ,,.,..... eaiebwaniaodian . 1,670 0 O 
Watson PTETTTETETITTiritii rier Tet titty 1,676 0 0 
WOUND Lvscsemscscricckasbicbiblicieitn 1,622 0 0 





For building small picture-gallery, sundry alterations, 
general repeirs &e., to No. 6, Glasshouse-street, Regent- 
street. Mr. Wimperis, architect ;— 


SOME s.:0..sreKcrsisel deci: 26hdl £308 0 0 





By waters & CO, csrsesssssserasereereee 367 0 0 
Scrivener & White, teertee seaneetensors 329 0 0 


00 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


B. (apply at the Royal Academy. A probationary drawing mast 
be sent in. The gold meda! competition is open only to students of 
the Academy)e—A Youth (the better bis general education the better 
his chance of after success. To say exactly what “ knowledge be 
ought to possess” would require a longer statement than we can 
make here).—D. (shall appear).—C. B. W. (some mistake). Xit (it 
depends on where the place is, See the lowal Act. Is the metropolis 
no fee is payable to the local board’s surveyor for examining and 
passing plans).—T. J. R.—W. W. L—G. & B.-~E. H.~E. T. B.—8.— 
T. 5S. W.—W. J, 5.—Mesers. F.—H. M.—W. 8.—H.—J. P, T.—E. C.— 
V. B.—One of the Selected Four.—8. & Son.—G, H.-C. & Son.— 
G. W. H.—A. F.—J. B, F. 
th compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &¢,, must be accompanied by 
‘the name and addrem of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

Nore.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
publie meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 








Advertisements cannot be received for the current 
week's issue later than THREE o'clock, p.m. 
on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for Oni- 
GinaL Testimontazs left at the Office in reply to 
Adwertisements, and strongly recommends that 
Copigs ONLY should be sent. 





TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

NOW READY. The TWENTY-FOURTH 
VOLUME of “ THE BUILDER” (bownd), for the 
year 1866, Price One Guinea, 

CLOTH CASES for binding the Numbers, price 
Two Shillings and Ninepence. 

CLOTH READING - CASES, price Half-a- 
Crown. 

COLOURED. TITLE-PAGE, Gratis. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES will be bound on 
being sent to the Office, at a cost of Three 
Shillings and Siwpence each. 











PARIS EXHIBITION.—To Architects visiting 
the Continent.—Olark’s Patent Shutters can be 
seen at Twenty different places in the Building. | 
—CLARK & CO. by order of the Imperial Com. | 
missioners, have fixed their Patent Self-Coiling | 
Steel Shutters to the entrances of the Building | 
and Fine Art Galleries, where the Shutters can 
be seen in daily operation; also in Classes 14 | 
and 658. Clark’s Patent Louvre Venetian 
Shutters and Steel Shutters are, by order of the 
British Commission, fixed in the windows and 
doors of the Testing House, where they can be 
seen in daily use. 


| 





CHUROH, TURRET, and STABLE CLOCKS. | >= 


J. W. Benson, having steam-power | 
and improved machinery for clock-making, at 
the manufactory, Ludgate-hill, will be glad to 
furnish to clergymen, architects, and committees, 
Estimates and Specifications of every descrip- 
tion of Horological Machine, especially cathedral 
and public clovks, chiming tunes on any number 
of bells. A descriptive pamphlet on Church 
Clocks free for one stam’ Watch and 
Clock Maker by Warrant of t to 
H.B.H. the Prince of Wales, and maker of the 
Bond-etreet, and 88 & 84, Ladgate-bill,’.0. 

-street, and 33 . 
Hatablished 1749. 


<iesaae 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WINKFIELD, close to Ascot Heath,—To Builders, Contractors, and 
Others. —Builder’s Plant, Horses, Carts, Materisis, &. 


ae . 
R. MASON is instructed by Mr. Norris, 

of Hatchet-lane, Winkfield, Berks (in c» ence of the 
completion of contracts), to SELL AUCTION, on the 
PREMISES, on TUESDAY, the 14th day of MAY, 1887, at ELEVEN 
for TWELV& o'clock, a portion of BUILDE&R’S PLANT : com- 
prising about 1,000 scaffold poles, 1,000 seaffoid 1,000 putiogs, 
1,000 cords, sixteen carpenters’ @ Humber of trestles, wheei- 
arrows, pails, tubs, new and old and frames and doors, a 
quantity of paperhangiags, four craves of sheet glass, quantity of 
squares of ditto, Portland stone useful lac ders, 100 1 r poles, 
double-purcbase crab, nine e»pital orking Horses, four tip-carts, 
two strony spring carts, a spring van, a heavy timbe#van, two four- 
wheel dog-carts, six sets of harness, a pair of smith’s bellows, anvil, 
vice, &, coppers, stoves, ranges, plumbers’ brass work, cast-iron 
‘manure pump, quantity of stone bali and a large quautity of 
other useful mat-rials and implements — y be viewed on the day 








precedivg and morning of sale. Catalogues be had of Mr. 
Nomis at the Inus at Winkfield and su ill ; and of Mr. 


N, Auctioneer and Valuer, Windeor and Ascot. 





BROMLEY, KENT.—Charming Freehold Build Sites for Gentle- 
=e eee tee Ubnrthaads Seaton 





ae 3 
Hepes. picturesque, avd healthy distrioes ie pa ache mg 
Sale, in » witha BENHAM indefeasib'e title, 
ESSRS, DEBENHAM, TEWSON , & 
are justructed by the Execut ad 
the late W. A. Wiikiusonm, esq. to BELL, at rt Apad TURS. 
DAY, MAY 28, at TWO, in Lota, from haif au nere to five acres each, 
the remaining portion of the SHORTLANDS ESTATR, land-tax 
swine out titan icon, pememing © sagt d, indefeasib 

an ing most eligivie sites :or the erection < houses 
and moderate- ized vilias, the for ainteicoe 
hood is se great aud covstautuy tocreasing that any building opera- 
tions judicivusly carried owt upon this property must becume per- 
<nanently iucrative,— Further will duly appesr, aud map 
be obtained of Memrs BU KUM ELL, Holicit rs, 5, Broad Sanctuary, 
Westminacer ; of Mr. JNO WHICHCORD, Architect, 16, Walorock 
of the Auctioneers, 80, Cheapside, ' 








[ADVERTISEMENTS.] | 





SELDEN ESTATE, WORTHING. 

R. EDWIN WHITE will SELL, on 
MONDAY, 27th MAY, 1867, at THREE o'clock isély, in 
lots, THREE CARCASSES, one at the west end of Selden-terrace, 
fronting the road, with view of the sea; the other two on the west 
side of Seiden-place, with views of the sea. All have bay windows, 
This is an excellent opportanity for a purchaser to finish a howe to 
his own taste at expense. Also, in one lot, a large piece of 
Freebold Building Land, containing 1a. 2r. 20p. 'ying between the 
sea and the Brighton-road, east of College House Estate, and west of 
Alexandra Estate; frontave to the sea and also to the Brighton-road 
200 feet, The depth is from the ton-road into the sea. The 
present enclosure is about 115 feet deep, «nd high-water mark is 40 
feet south of the existing wall This isa y fine site for an 
hotel, or for private houses, overlooking the sea, No building of an 
inferior Glass will be permitted.—For plan, par' rs, and con- 
uitions of sale, apuly to Messrs, TRIBE & @REEN, Solicitors ; or to 

the Aucti , 12, Hoib bara, London. 











CHESSWOOD ESTATE, WORTHING. j 

R. EDWIN WHITE will offer for posi- 

tive SALB, at the STEYNE HOTEL, on MONDAY, MAY 27 

1867, at THRER o'clock precisely, several PLOTS of FREEHOLD 
BUILDING LAND, near to the railway station, adapted for eot- 
tages and business premises.— For plans, with and condi- 
rath Ge 
12, ‘hahan-ten, " 5 rt : 


WORTHING.—Freehold Building Land[for Villas.—Homefield and 
Chesswood Estates. 
R. EDWIN WHITE will OFFER for 


absolute SALE, on MONDAY, MAY 27th, 1867, at THREE 
o'clock precisely, at the STEYNS HuT&L, Worthing, in about 50 
lots, magnificent SITES for first-class VILLA RESIDENCES, front- 
ing the Newland road, leading direct from the Railway 8 
through Farncombe Park to the ses, and through the Selden Estate 
to St. a Very fine views of the downs are obtained 
from the w of this y, and stipulations will be made to 
vent any inferior buildings being erected. The plota vary in size, — 
. particulars, and diti of cake, opety to Messrs. TRIBE 
& GREEN, Solicitors, Worthing; J. PHILLIPS, Beq. Hastings; or 
te the Auctioneer, 12. Holborn-bass, London, EC. 


About 350 lots of Chimney -pieces and Decorative Items, 


M®& EDWIN WHITE will SELL by 











AUCTION, at the BUILDING TRADS&S’ SALE ROOMS, | 


12, Holborn-bars, and 1, Castle-street, Holbora-hill, on TUESDAY 
next, at UNE, bigh-class French PAPERHANGINGS and DECORA- 
TIONS, good :nodern English Paperhangings, Decorative Room- 
mouldings, a mage Gialeg of handsome Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Slave Chimney-pieces, Water-closet Fittings, and other items.— May 
2 eee ae + OD and Morning 





To eta. Engineers, Ship Builders, &c, &c.— Valuable and im- 

t Freehold Wharf Premises, within two miles and a half of 

n Bridge, having a frontage of about 490 feet to the Thames, 

and an area exceeding 100,000 square feet. Also valaable Freehold 
Yards aod Business Premises and Buiiding Land at Deptford. 


R. H. HUMPHREYS will SELL by 


UCTION, at the AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse-yard, City, | 


A 

on THURSDAY, MAY 16th, 1867, at TWO o'clock precisely, in 
Lota, by direction of the Devisee and Executrix of the late Timothy 
Tyrrel), es3. deceased, ail those valuable aud important FREEHOLUV 

HARFS, YARDS, and BUSINESS PREMIS&S, having frontages 
to the Thames, Deptford-green, Buteher-row, and Hughes-fiel‘s, as 
the same are now in the occupation of Mesers. Humphreys, Yennant, 
& Co. the eminent engineers and boiler makers, and Messrs, Hood 
& Co. iron founders, under leases which will expire at Michaelmas, 
1873. Also two Pieces of Freehold Building Land, with frontaze to 
Hughes-flelds and Butcher-row, now vacaut, and a Freehold House, 
No, 20, New-street, in the occupation of Mr. Green —Deseriptive . 
ticulars may shortly be obtained of Messrs PAINE & LA N, Soli- 

tors, Gresham House, Old Broad-street, E.C. ; at the Place of Sale ; 


Fire and Life Uffices, 10, London-street, Greeuwich. 


$< 


SURREY.—In the of Wal.on-on-Thames and West Moulsey. 
Valuabie Freehold and Tithe Free Property, containing 224 acres, 
| me ste | most desirable building a with ber bi 

to three high roads, and partly lying contiguous to the 


river ames. 
MESES. COOKES & SONS are in- 


structed te SELL by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse- 
Bank of , on the 18th day of JUNE next 





yard, near the 
(anless previously disposed of by private treaty), the above valuable 
PROPERTY, known as APPSCOURT FARM. [t consists of 224 acres 


of extremely eligible Land for a profitanie building scheme, having 
evnsiderabl+ frontages to three high roads, and by a judicious arrange- 
ment of new roads many th d of ilable property would 
be secured for the erection of suburban residences. To an enter- 
prising capitalist, a private company, or land or butlding societies, it 
affords at: admirable opportunity for the erection of a large estate of 
villa residences. It is about two miles from Hampton Court Station, 
and one mile and a quarter (crossing the river) from Sunbary, on the 
Thames Valley line.—For wy and orders to view, 
apply to Messrs DOMVILLE, LAWRENCE, @ GRABA 
$; ew-ena. Lincoin’s-inn ; Mersrs. FRERE, CHOLMELEY, & 
RSTER, tors, No. 2%, Lincoin’s-ina-fleids; or to Messrs, 
COOKES & SONS, Land Agents and Surveyors, 








Valuable Freehold Building Estate, land-tax redeemed and tithe-free, 
consisting of upwards of 100 acres of beautifully-timbered Land, at 
Belvedere, comprising the park and outlying lands 
Call Kardley, through which roads have been made, and the 


land plotted out for building purposes, 
TERS & LOVEJOY are 


RS. W. 
instructed to offer for SALE by AUCTION, on MONDAY and 

UESDAY, JUNE 3rd and 4th, and furare days (which will be 
anhounced), at TWELVE, at the new AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse- 
yard, this very desirable PROPERTY, divided into numerous con- 
ventent lots of various areas, having frontages along the old 
roads, as well as to the new roads in the park, and conta(ning rm - 
ing sites for the erection of first-class vilias, with excelient aspects. 
a ae for smaller villas, houses, and shops on the 
outekirts of property. The Belvedere Ketate is situated on an 
eminence on the south side of the Thames, and isa bm Fray 
object for miles round. It commands extensive views in Kent, 
and of the Thames almost to the Nore. It is 
Londen, less than th uarters of an 's journey by the 
North- Kent Kailway from Cannoa-street sad Charing ; 
rides and drives in the neighbourhood are of the most tiful 
deseription. The estate has the advantag an Ih 
| abuodan* supply of tbe ne water, pumped from the chalk, 
, and the pipes are laid down y for immediate use. Every lot is so 
| atranged as to contain forest trees of great beauty. The soil is gravel 

toa considerable depth, with substratum of chalk, and the facilities 
| for drainage are thus unequalled. Gas is laid slong all public roads, 
| and can readily be brought inte any part of the property. Convey- 
| ances of every kind can be obtained from Belvedere Station, which is 
| met more than ten minutes’ walk from any part of hoe 
| Particulars and plane to be obtained of Messrs. HAB ON & 
| PITE, Architects, 38, Biloomsbu:y-squsre; of Messrs, FRERE, 
| CHOLMELEY, & FORSTER, Svlicitors, 2%, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; at 

the Beivedere Estate Office, Belvedere; at the Mart; and of the 
| Aucti 55, Chancery: lane. 

















| FAVaRSHAM, KENT.—FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND to be 
| SOLD by Fe 

R. J. HIGHAM, on EDNESDAY, 

| 15th MAY, 1867, at the SHIP HOTEL, Faversham, in thirty- 

four lots. The valaable fieehold laud, as — set out in lots for 

hetidt dutached en i vi id, one es 


4 date oh: 





j g either 

in Newton-road, leading straight from the Railway Station, to the 

| centre of the town of F ham. The drainage is complete, the 

| siteation in all respects most desirable.—Pians of the ground, with 
couditions of sale, may be had on application to Mr. JAMES 
TAS- ELL, Soiicitor ; or to the Auctioneer, Faversham. Sale to com- 

| mrence precisely at TWO o'clock 1m the afternoon. 








LEYTONSTONE.—Fillebrook Estate, a‘joining Leytonstone 
Rail Station 


ee of Mr. H. HUMPHREYS Anuctioveer and Estate Agents, Sun MN R G KEATES will SELL by AUCTION 
~ 





METROPOLITAN RAILWAY.—Horses, Carts, Harness, &c. by direc- 
tion of the eminent Contractor, John Kelk, esq.—TO BE SOLD by 
AUCT ON, by 


R. J. 8. GOWER, at his REPOSITORY, 


Barbican, on FRIDAY, MAY 3ist, about Thirty Powerful 

Young CART or VAN HORSE*, Onue-horse Uarts, and Thill Harne+s, 
well-built and town-made; have been employed on the works widen- 
ing the Metropolitan Railway, now nearly completed. The above 
superior stock of .orses are worthy the notice of Distillers, Brewers, 
Cen tractors, and others, requiring first-claas young horses, having 
r jess of expense, expressly for the contract, are 

seasoned to work, are in exceilent condition, and for absolute saie,— 
Oa view two days prior. 
SALE BY PUBLIC AUCTION, in the SALEROOM, at 


K. BARNES SONS’ TIMBER 
e YARD, CANONS’ MARSH, BRISTOL, on WEDNESDAY, 
22nd ot MAY, 1867, at HALF-PAST ONS o'clock precisely. 
For account of Lmporters, 
25,000 Spruce Deals, Battens, and Scantlings 
2,000 Quebec Pine Deals and Planks 
1,00 Miramichi Pine Deals 
10,0.0 Baltic Whitewood Deals and Battena 
10,000 Onega Battens and boaras 
6,000 Wyvorg and Memel Deals 
on Quebec Ked and Yellow Pine Timber 
600 Loads Meme!, Dauzic, and Swedish Red 
Daazic Vak 





100 Logs fresh 
180 Masts 

1,000 4 to 6-inch 
400 4-inch Cargo per “ Eliezer,” from 
250 22-feet Rickers Obristiania 


Ov Boat-hook Poles 
200 Loads Pitch Pine 
100,000 Beards Prep«red Flooring 

6,000 Prepared Archi‘raves, Mouldings, &c, 

30 Pathouws Baltic Lathwood 

With other Guods, 
Also, about FIVE o'clock, ON THE WOOD, 
23 Logs Santa Anna Mahogany. 
y gs: Brokers. 


For Catalogues app! 
. YR. ARNES & SONS, Brokers, 


Canons’ Marsh, Bristol, May Ist, 1867. 
Freehold Investments.—Court-street, Mile-end-road. 


EsSks. HAMMUND & SON are 
instructed to SELL by AUCTION, at their PUBLIC SALE 
KUOMB, 28, Chancery-iane, on THURSDAY, MaY 16, at ONE pre- 
cisely, SIX TREN Brick-built DWELLING-HOUSEs, in Court-street 





(if not previously disposed of}, at the GREEN MAN INN, 
| feytoustone, on MONDAY, MAY the 20th, 1867, at SIX for SEVEN 
| o’vluck, aboat 30 Acres of FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, in lots; 
| also a PAIR of well-built Semi-detached VILLAS, pleasantly situated 
in the Haivault-road, each containing four bedrooms, two parlours, 
| kitchen aud ecallery, conservatory, & —Plams and Ff amare 5 may 
be nad, three days prior to the Sale, at the Green , and Plough 
and Harrow, Leytonstone; Swan Iun, Stratford; Lion and Key, 
| Leyton; Mesars, HILLARY & TUNSTALL, Solicicors, Penchureh- 
buildings, E.C.; amd at the Auctioneer’s uffice, Walwood Farm, on 
the estate. 





| UPTON and PLAISTOW, ESSEX. — Valuable Freehold Buildin® 
| Land, comprising about 45 acres, adjoinimg the rural villages of 
Upton and Plaistow, near the Railway Station, and within six 
mules of London, pr ipg an hh ity for an exten- 
sive building enterprive. Free from land-tax. 2 
ESSKS. DRIVER & CU. have received 
instractions from the Trastees of the will of the late Sir John 
wry Peliey, to 8BubL by AUCTION, at the MART, Tokenhouse- 
yard, on FRIDAY, JULY 19th, at TWO o'tlock precisely, in 19 iota, 
varying in sige from 1 to 8 acres each, thus aif-rding opportanities to 
batiders as well as private purchasers, the whoie comprising about 
45 acres of desirable FREEHOLD BUILDING LAND, Immediate pos- 
session on the completion of the parchase.— Particulars and plans are 
preparing, aad way shortly be obtained one mouth previous to the dav 
of sale. in the meantime further in‘rmation may be had of Messrs. 
FALRFOOT & WSBB, Svlicitorms, Clemeut’s-inn Strand: and of 
Messrs CRIVER & Cu. Surveyors Land Agents, and Auctioneers, 
4, Whitehall. 








Valuable Freehold Ground-rents and Freehold Dwelling-houses in 
the of St. George-in-the-E«st, with the Reversion to exten- 
sive Property of a very large annual value; also Two Copyhold 
Shops and Dwelling-hoases at Poplar, and some Freehold Trade 
Premises in George-yard, Holborn. 

ESSRS. DANIKL SMITH, SON, & 
OAKLBY are instructed to off r FOR SALE by AUCTION, 
at the NEW AUCTION MART, Tokenhouse-yard, on TUBSDAY, the 

Qist MAY, 1867, at TWELVE precisely, in 24 lots, the above valuable 

FRESHULD GROUND-RENIS, and other important PROPERTY. 

Lot« 1 to 17 comprise important freehold ground-rente, amounting to 

6581. 188, per anuum, arising out of and amply secured by 17 separate 

henese fe meets nubs snd tour bowen, cousin nd co 
welll ublic beer % < 

sense” poumman™s ctuated ta Christian-street, Blizabeth-street, 

Elien-street, Mary Avn-street, Severn-street, Thomas-street, Philip- 

street, Splidt’s-terrace, and the adjsc-ut coarts, all tn the parish of 

St. George-in-the-East, adjvining the Bleck wall Ratiway, and in close 

y to the Loudon and 5s Katherine's Doe&s, the gross esti- 





and Buca’s-row, Mile end-roav, eligibly situated in a pop and 
improving lveality, nearly oppusite the coal depot of the Great 
Basterb way, aud producing 340. per annum. Two portions of 
the property command vaiaable frout«ges for building purposes.— 
rian of the Estate, with particulars aud conditions of sale, to be had 
of Messce, VUS8S & PHILLIPS, Solicitors, Town-hall, Bethoal-green ; 
and at the Auctioneer’s Uffices, 28, Chancery-iane. 





Tol gers, Ship di Marine store Dealers.—Surpius 
Stuck of Ironmongery, &o.—Upper Eat omitafl “Id. 
EssSks. VENLOM, CLARKE, & BULL 
are instructed to SELL oy AUVTIUN, on the PREMISE:, 
Nos. 41 and 42, Upper East Smithfield, St. Catheriae’s Voces, on 
TUESDAY, MAY 28th, 1807, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock, the 
SURPLUS STUCK of the late firm of Messe. Wiachester & Co, 
comprising Ships’ Hearths, vistillery Apparatus, Cabin Stoves, 
Lamp, Baths, articles in Japanuved Ware, Tio, Copper, aod Brass 
Utensils, aud @ quantity of usetul items.— May be viewed the morn- 
ing ot Sale. —Catalugacs may be obtained on the Promives,aud of 
the Auctioneers, 8, Bucklersbary, B.C. a 


SURBITON, SURRBY.—Valaable Freehold Building Land, 
Eosks. VaoNnTOM, CLAKKS, & BULL 
wili SELL by AUCHION, at the MART, Tokenhouse-k jouse- 
yard, on WaDNESDAY, MAY 29th, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock, 
several PLUTs of valued FKRXSHOLD ait ae te ys 
froutages to the Cadogan and Grove ruads.—Pastivulars, wi 2, 
wil shorcy be re anon may be had of Messre. MILLER & MILLsR, 
Holieitors, 5 and 6, cherborne-iane, E.C.; at the Mart ; and of the 
Auctivneers, 8, Bucklersbury, E.C. 








mated rental of the whole amounting to about 4.5001. per annum, 
| the reversion to which will be incladed in the sale. Lot 18. Two 
Freehold Dyeiling-houses, Nos. 23 aad 24, Mileu-street, St. George- 
in-tne-Bast (south side), with gardens, yards, &e. let to tenants at 
will, at 162. 16s, each per annum. Let 19 A Freehold Dwelliag- 
house, sitaates No 19, Spiidt’s- terrace, with stable and yard, let to = 
yearly tenant at 30/. per annum. Lot 20 Rieven Freebold Dweilling- 
houses, situated Nus. 6, 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15, Splidt’s-terrace, 
aud No. 4, Smiths’ arms-pleve, 5t. George in-the- Kast, let to weekly 
tenants at Sa. 6d. each per weck. Lot 2i. Four Freehold Dwelling- 
houses, Nos. 2, 3, 4, aud 5, Smiths’ Arms-piace (south side), let to 
weekly tenants at 33 6d. each per week. Lot 22, valasble Freehold 
Trade Premises, situated in George-yard, H.gh Holborn, adjvining 
land late the site of the Gray's-iou Hotel, and forming & portion of 
the warehouses aod show-rooms in con.exion with the wholesale toy 
and fancy repository, No. 17, High Holborn, in the ocvapation of 
Mears, Payne & Son, and let on lease to them for an uvexpired term 
of twenty years, at 12%, perannum. Lot 2 A Copyhold ss 
house and Htte:’s Shop, situated No, 92, High-street, Poplar, sa 
stantially built, and containing seven rooms, with gerden — - 
shop tm the rear, let to Mr. J. Grey, & tenant at will, = Ray 
aunam, Lot 24 A Valuable Copyhold Dweiliog-house onl sayy 
No. 94, High-street, Popiar, adjoining the last 10, — —* 
baker's shup, and containing eigat roums, with detached - me 
im the rear, let on lease to Mr. oy = — anon he Ap 

years, aunum,— Parwe oe cy = - ; 
cae Statees of Tears. JENNINGS, vue eS a 
Solicitors, 8, Whiteball-place, 3.W.; of ANDRE ae yu 
Surveyor, 7, Eat-ludisaveaue, Leadenhall-steves ; Oe “4 
DANIBL SMICH, SON, & OAKLBY, Land Agents jurveyors, 10, 
Waterloy-place, Pall mall, 
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LOWESTOFT.—Very valuable Building Land, close to the town, 
being in i tion of the Esplanade and Wellington E-pianad-, 
commanding magn! ficent sea view, and comprising 220 acres of «x- 
cellent land, arranged in large and small parcels, adapted to every 
description of purchase ; aso a valuable smal! Farm, )ying with'n 
a ring fence, abutting on the sea- beach, near Pakedela Church, io 
aline with the p ding, aod p ing the seme advantages of 
sea view, containing sbout 70 acres of sound, agricultural Jand, 
with comfortable far mbouses avd premises, the whole being free- 
hold, and comprisivg about 290 acres. Possession may be had of 
the 220 acres on pletion uf the purch The Pakefield farm is 
im the hands of a yearly Michaelmas tenant 

ESSRs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 
OAKLEY have received ivstructions to offer for SALE by 

AUCTION, at the ROYAL HO1EL, Lowestoft, on FRIDAY, the lith 

of JUNE, at TWO o'clock precisely, in about twenty lots, the above 

attractive PROPERTY, known as the Kirkley and Pakefield Farms. 

It is particularly adapted for eve or several building specalations, or 

gentlemen wishing to erect residences of a superior class, they being 

eagerly sought after, in this fashionable watering place. The pro- 
perty is intersected by numerous good road:, snd possesses extensive 
building frontages. Particul with plans, showing the method of 
lotting, may be obtained at the Place of Sale; of Messrs. MAY- 

NARD, SON, MARKBY, & DENTON, Solicitors 57, Coleman-street, 

City, E.C. ; and of M-ssrs DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land 

Agents and Surveyors, 10, Wateriso-place Pa!l-mall, 8. W. 


NEAR MAIDSTON«, KENT.—On the River Medway, and adjoining 
the turnpike road for a considerable di-tance from Maidstone to 
Rochester and Cnatbam —The old establiche1 Pottery avd Brick 
Works of the Aylestor’ Pottery Company, with the whole of the 
Capital Machinery, Patent aud Scotch Kilns and other erections, 
sheds, stables, and pumerous modern brick cottages, with wharfs 
on the Medway, and tramways connecting the same with the 
pottery works, together with about 265 acres of capital sound 
agricultural land, affording an almost inexhaustible supply of the 
best gault clay and grey chalk, farm homesteads, and a brick-buiit 
paper-mill, kuown as Pratling-street Mill, with storehous-s and 
premises, situate in the parishes of Avlesford, Barham. and Boxiey ; 
the whole of which is freehold. With possession of the works on 
completion of the purchase, 

M ESSRs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 

OAKLEY bave received instructions to offer for SALE by 
AUCTION, at the NEW AUCTION MART, Tokenhboure yard, EC 
on MONDAY, 17th JUNE, at TWO o’cleck precively, instead 
of the 30th of MAY, as previously advertised, in one Jot, the 
above bighly important FREEHOLD COMMERCIAL ESTATE, 
which presents a fine opportunity to speculators fur investment 
of capital and profitable occupation. The works are in full 
trade, and command a large and Jucrative business, manufacturing 
the best gault clsy into bricke, sewer and drain pipes, for which 
there is a great and increasing demand, this desription of bricks 
being used extensively in the Metropolitan Main Drainage Works 
The extensive manufacturing premises are well built of briek, placed 
so thet the communication with the wharfs (which are quayed with 
ragstone) by the tramways is easy and direct. The buildings com 
prise the pottery (a Jarge square building of three floors, with six 
circular pottery kilns, each with six furuace-), mavufacturing and 
moulding rooms fitted with the best description of machinery. 
There are numer us making and drying sheds, with flues, so that 
the manufacture pr ceeds thronghout the year. Two H. ffman's 
patent brick-kilps (ope with 24 and the other with 16 compartments), 
with large octagon shafts (145 fcet and 130 feet respectively), six 
feotch kilns, several dry-ciay patent brick machines, by Bradicy & 

Craven, and roller wire cutting machines ; two pai'e of very powerful 

clay-crushing roliers, with beista, pug mill, &. weighbridges, &c 
the machinery being driven by a Galloway's 16-horse power double 
cylinder condensing engine, a 50 horse power condensing beam 
engine, and two 20-horse power high-pressure horizontal engines, 
supplied by four steam boilers, by Dunn, Hattersley & Co. and other 
makers. The clay-pit nas been well developed, and exposes an ex- 
tensive face of the finest blue clay. The chelk may be considered to 
be of the same description as that from which the finest quality of 
grey lime is made on the adjoining esta'es, and would of iwelf prove 
a most profitable investment. The land is of excellent stap'e, capable 
of preducing abundant crops, and is divided into arable, pasture, 
hoys, and woodlands, known as Great Cossington and Little Cossing- 
ton Farms, with suitable farmh: ures and premise, in the hands of 
responsible tepants, whose tenancies will expire in 1869. Prat ing- 
street Mill, used for the manufacture of paper boards, &. driven ny an 
overshot wheel, let on a repairing lease, of which about seven years 
are unexpired, The cottages are modern and well-built, and form an 
important adjunct to the pottery works. The whole estate is sup- 
plied with abundance of pure water from a never-failing spring.— 
Particulars may be obtained of Messrs. MAYNARw, SUN, MARKBY, 
& DENTON, Solicitors, 57, Coleman-street, E.U.; at the Place of 
Bale; and of Messrs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & OAKLEY, Land 
Agents and Surveyors, 1%, Waterloo-place, Pall-mal!, 8.W. 

oh, Ti hi 


Building Land near G . ] 

MESSRS DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 

OAKLEY are authorised to SELL PORTIONS of a valuable 
PROPERTY, to the east of the town, well adapted in every way for 
the erection of good residences, on high ground, overlooking the 
various nobl ’s and gentl s seats in this locality. About 
30 acres have been already covered with good houses, at large cost ; 
and the principal roads are laid out, beiug formed aud metalled up 
to the existing buildings. The situation is remarkably picturesque 
and salubrious. Grautbam 1 the centre of one of the best hunting 
districts in Eng!and, beiag ible to the Duke of Rutland’s, Cot- 
tesmore, Quorn, aud Mr. Chaptin’s hounds, and has a first-c'ass 
station on the Great Northern Railway, the journey to London 
occupying only two hours and # half.—Plans of the property, showing 
its extent and situation, with the existing houses, may be seen at the 
Office of Mr. J. G. H. THOMPSON, Land Agent, Craotham ; of 
Messrs. FARRER, OUVRY, & FARRER, Solicitors, 66, Lincotn’s-inn- 





























Just published, in One Volume, 4to, cloth, ng > —_ nearly Sixty Plates, and 250 Wood Engravings, 


TREATISE ON ARCHITECTURE, 


J 3 OF CONSTRUCTION, BUILDING, STONE MASONRY, ARCH, CARPENTRY 
INCLUDING THE ARTS OOF, JOINERY, AND STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, ' ; - 


Edited by ARTHUR ASHPITEL, F.S.A. &. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 


London: LONGMANS. 





REDHILL, SURREY.— Eligible Freehold and Leasehold Property, 
comprising Villa Residence, Cottages, Two Villas, and Two 


Houses, 
R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the WARWICK ARMS, Redhill, 
Surrey, on MONDAY, MAY, 20th, at BIX for SEVEN o'clock in the 
evening, a VILLA RESIDENCE, situated in Somereet-road, —— 
a 


LOWER SYDENHAM.—A highly desirable, first-class Freehold 
Family sion, standing In its own of about three acres, 
most pleasantly situated about one mite from the Crystal Palace. 

Rk. MARSH has received instructions to 
_ SELL by AUCTION, at the GUILDHALL OCOFPFEE-HOUSE, 
ou THURSDAY next, MAY 16, at TWeLVa for ONE, the valuable 

FREEHOLD FAMILY MANSION, of handsome, modern : 

Aieti re ee | B within a few 





vale, Redhill ; also Two Villas and Two Houses, } hold 

the London and B- ighton-rosd. A portion of the purchase money 
may remain on mortg«ge Also eligible Freehold Bailding Land, 
situated in Gatton Bridge and Garland’s-road.— Particulars aud con- 
ditious of sale may be obtained about ten days before the Sale, at the 
principal Ions in the neighbourh wd ; of Mr. THOMAS BUCKLAND, 
Church-street, Reivate; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moogate-street, 
London, B.C. ; of Messrs. RUS-ELL & DAVIES, 59, Coleman-street, 








London, EC. ; and at the Piac: of Sale. 
KAsT COWES, Isle of Wight. —*reehold Resideuce and eligible 
Building Land, 


R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 
F SE\L by AUCTION, at the MEDINA HOIEL, Fast Cowes, 
on THURSDAY, MAY £3, at SIX for SEVEN in the Evenivg, a subd- 
stantialy-built FREEHOLD FAMILY KESIDENCR, situated in 
Cam bridge-rosd, and about Thirty Lots of eligible BUILDING LAND, 
situated in the Cawhi¢ge, Queen’s, and Mcdina roads, East Cowes, 
close to the Koyal Yacht Syuadron Statiou. Niue-teuths of the 
purchase-money may remaio on mortgage or con'ract at 5 per cent. 
to be paid in nine years by equal haif-yearly inustalm:nts ; bat the 
whole or any part of the balanc: may be paid offat auy time without 
notice,—Particulars, Plans, and Cynditions of Sale may be obtained 
of Mr. MOORR, West Cowes; at the priacipsl Inos to the neigh- 
bourhood ; of Messrs. RUSSELL & DAVIES, 59, Colemau-street, B.C. ; 
of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-strect, London, E.C.; and at the 
Piace of Sale. 








rs as Champton-hatl Lower Sydentam, 
u inutes’ walk of the Sydenham Station on the London and ton 
line, and the Lower Sydenham Station on the Mid-Kent way. 
The residence stands in ite own beautiful 


building. Let on lease for twenty-one years, from 24th JUNE, 1864, 
at 3002, per annum.—May be viewed by cards only, to be had of the 
Aucti ; and particalars, wi ditt of obtained of 
Mesars. FRANCIS & BOSAN QUET, Svlicitors, 22, An-tinfriars ; of J. 
MUSKETYI YEITS, Esq. Solicitor, Temple-cham vera, Fivot-street ; of 
Messrs. BENHAM & TINDELL, Solicitors, 18, Eesex street, Strand ; 
and at Mr. MARSH'S temvorary Offiess, 54, Cannon-strert, EC. 


LOWER SYDENHAM.— Valuable and highly important Freehold 
Buiiding Estate, delightfully situate, about ope mile from the 
Crystal Palace, and twenty miuutes’ ride from Londoa. x 

R. MARSH has received instructions to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the GUILDHALL OCOFFEE- HOUSE, 

on THURSDAY next, MAY 16, at 1WELVK, in eighteen lots, the 
highly valuable ESTATE known as St. Michael’s Precinct, Lower 

Sydenham, eligibly situste, within a few mioutes’ walk of the 

Sydevham Station on the London and Brighton live, and the Lower 

Sydenham Station on the Mid-Keot Railway, aud about one mile 

from the Crystal Palace : ng about 11 acres of undulating 

land, surrounding the very beauciful church of St. Michael and All 

Angels, recently erected at great aud veing « must beaatiful 

i of hi . forms ao highly ornamental feature, and 











WALTHAMSTOW, ES3KX —Eligible Freehold Building Land. 


R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 
SELL by AUCTION, at the GUILDHALL HOTRL, Gresham- 
street, City,on MONDAY. MAY 27. 1867, at TWFLVE for ONE, io 
about Thirty Lots, the eligible FRESHOLD BUILDING LAND 
tithe free and land-tax redeemed, having frontages to the new road 
leading from Beulah-road to Shern Hall-street, near to the church, 
within a few minutes’ walk of the Forest, and about twenty minutes’ 
walk of the Lea Bri¢ge Station on the Great Eastern Railway. Niue- 
tenths of the purchsse-money m+y remsin on wortgage or contract 
at 5 per cent. to be paid in nine years by half-yearle iostalments ; 
but the who'e or any part of the balauce may be paid off at any time 
withont notice.—Particulars and co :ditions of Sa'e may be obtained 
at the principal (nos in the neighbourhood; of Messrs RUSSELL & 
DAVIES. 59, Coleman-street, B.C ; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate- 
itreet, EC. ; and at the Piace of Sale. 


TOTIENHAM-LANE, HORNSEY, MIDDLESEX.—Bligible F.eehold 


Building Land. . c 

N R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 

SELL by AUCTION, at the GUILDHALL HOTEL, Gresham- 
street, C ty, on MONDAY, JUNE 3rd, 1967, at TWELVE for ONE, in 
Lots, a further portion of the elligble FASEHOLVY BUILDING 
LAND, tithe free and land-tax red having f. ages to the 
new roads leading from Totten bam-lane, nearly opposite the Hornsey 
Schools, and within a few minute.’ walk of the church and the 
Hoinsey 8 ation on the Great Northern Railway. Nive tenths of the 
purchase money may remiain on mortgag+ or contract at 5 per cent. 
to be paid in nine years by half-yeary iust:Jmen's ; bat the whole 
or ap} part of the balance may be paid off at any time without 
notice.— Particalars and conditions of sale may be obtaine! at the 
principe Toms in the neighbourhood ; of Messrs. RUSSELL & 
DAVIE: 59. Coleman-strect, EC,; of the Auctioneer, Moorgate- 
street, London, EC.; of the Foreman on the Estate; and at the 
Plac- of Sale 








coufers unusual advantages to the occupie:s of residences on 
estate. The roads and sewers are formed, ready for the immediate 
erection of villa resid each site diug uvin'errupted 
pleasing views, and that privacy so essential to the evj.; ment ofa 
country residence, thus offering a favourable opportunity to pur- 
chasers desirous of erecting bouses fur themselves ; or to builders it 
presents attractive featurcs for immediate appropriation, there being 
& great demand for residences of every description ia the imunediate 
neighbourhood.—Particulars, with -onditions of sale, and plans, may 
be ovtained of Messrs, FRANUIS & BOZANQUBT, Soticitors, 22, Aus- 
tin-friars; of J. MUSKECT YErfs, Solicitor, Temple-cham) 
Fleet-street ; of Messrs. BENHAM & TINDELL, Soiicitors, 18, Essex - 
street, Strand; aud at Mr, MAKSH’S temporary Offices, 54, Cannon- 
street, EC. 


London, Brighton, and South-Coast Railway.—Important Bale of 
a Sid Build Land in Surrey, and Freehold Houses. 


R. FULLER is instructed by the London, 
Brighton, and South-Coast Railway Company to SELL by 
AUCTION, at the LONDON TAVEKN, Bishopsgate-street, on 
TUESDAY, MAY 14*h, at ONE o'clock ‘precisely, upwarua of 14 acres 
of First-class #REGHOLD BUILUL'N@ LAND, sdvautageouly 
situate at Epsom, and especially eligibie for the erection of — 
houses, and shops, having excellent railway sccommodation, 
commanding extensive and ue views over sume of the best 
arts of the county, aod fronting god rows, Also nine PREEHOLD 
OUSES, pleasantly situate at [St. J hn’s-bill, Battersea, Lower 
Norwood, Croydo», Deptford, Fpsom; ia repair and well 
let.— Particulars may be had of Mr, FRKDSBRICK SLIGHT, Secretary, 
Loudon and Brighton Railway, Londou-bridge Termi.us ; Messrs. 
FAITHFULL, BON, & COODE, Soiicitors, 3, hiteball-gardens and 
Brighton ; of the stationma.‘ers at Croydon, E.som, Wandsworth, 
and ctreatham ; at the London ‘Tavern, Bishopagate-street ; and of 
F. FULLER, state Auctioneer and Surveyur, 3, Whitehall- 
wardens. 











BROMLEY. KENT.—Eligible freehola Building Laud 


R. WHITTINGHAM iis instructed to 

SELL by AUCTION, at the GUILDHALL HOTEL, Gresham- 
street, City. on MONDAY, JUNE 3rd, at TWELVE for ONE o'clock, 
ia Lots, a further portion of the eligible FREEHOLD BUILDING 
LAND, having frontages to the new roads calied Pope and Walpole- 
roms, situa’e on the Fevenoake-road, withia a few minutes’ wa'k of 
the Bowley Station on the Mid-Kent Railway. Nine-tenths of the 
purchase-mouey may remsia on mortgage or contract at 5 per cent, 
to be paid in nive years by equs! helf-yearly instalments; but the 
whole or any part of the balances may be paid off a* any time with- 
out notice.—Particulars, plans, and conditions of ssle may be 
obtained at the Ions in the neighbourhood ; of Messrs, RUSSELL & 
DAVIES, 59, Coleman-street, EU. ; of the Aucti , 14, M t 
street, EC ; and at the Place of Sale. 


WOODFORD, ESSEX.—Freehold Mansion and about 6 Acres of 
Land known a- Woodford Hall 


R. WHITTINGHAM iis instructed to 











fields, London ; and of Mears DANLEL SMITH, 8ON, & OAKLEY, 
Laod Agents and Su-veyors, No. 10, Waterioo-place, Pa!!-mall, 8 W. 


NORT H WOvLWICH.— 160 acres of Freehuid Land, between the 
Victoria Docks and the Thames, the front adjoining the river and 
the North Woolwich Station and Pier. 


N ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, & 


OAKLRY have received instructions from the Proprictors t> 
OFFER for SALE by AUCTION. at the MART, Schacheeas pant. 
near the Bank,on THUKSDAY, JUNE 20, at TWU o'clock precisa ly, 
the following very valu .ble PROPERTIES, iu various lots :—Lot 1, 22a 
Or. 33p. part in band aud part in the occupation of yearly tenanta, 
se adoining the high road from the Victoria Doe* entranee to North 
}- oolwich on the south, the Victoria Docks on the north, and the 

a. Docks on the east. Lot 2, 17a. @r. Sp. also adjuining the 
North \ ovlwich bigh road on the south, and tanas of the Vi-toria 
Dock Company on the north. Lot 3, 2a. Ir. Op. also similarly cireum- 
stanced, in the occupation of a yearly tenant. Lot 4, 444. Ir, 29) 
at in band aud part iu the occupation of yearly tenaura, adjoining 

¢ bigh road on the north, and the Thames on the south, with a 
frontage of about 1,800 feet to the river. Lot 5 10a Ir. 27 p. leased for 

et Unexpired term of 96 years te Mr. Drew, at a yearly rent of 6131 

t 6, 3a. Ir. Op. adjuiaing the high road on one side, and the river 
ody y other (iu band), with a fromtage to the river of about 150 feet. 

107, 2a, Sr. Sp. leased fo. 94 years, wt 1541. 194 6d. per ac num, & join- 
ins the last jot. Lot 8,74. Sr. 35p. whereof 4a. Or. Sap. are leased for 
~ Lapse Na 2201. 10s. aud 3a. 3r. Op. are on agreement for lease at the 
— per acre, and for the same term. Lot 9. 9 acres, adj ining 

t lot, let upon lease for an Unexpired term of five years, at 2571 per 

— Lot 10. 10a. 3r. 15p adjoiuivg last lot, whereof 7a. Or l5p. «re 

jet at @ yearly rent of 122 and 34. 3r. Op. leased until Christimas, 1868 

at 76L. 17s. per annum. Lot 11, adjoining, 1 acre, let to Mr Sankey” 
for an unexpired term of 97 years, at 601. perapnum, Lot I2, 10a, 3r 
2p. near the North Woolwich Kailway Station, and a‘ joining the high 

road to East Ham, in the cecupation ef a yearly tenant. Lot }3 

about 10 acres, near the station, arjacent to the bigh road, and con- 
nected therewith by new streets, the principal portion abutting ov 
= venue Dock«, iu the occupation of yeariy tenants. Lot 14, tne 
ee ion Hotel and part of the gardens, containing about 4s. 2r Op 

+15, adjoining lot 14, eontaining about balf an acre, with a frontage 
on two sides to excellent roa‘s, and close to the North Wovlwich 

Railway Station, in the occupation of a yearly tenant.—Plans avd 

u may be bad of Mesars. MEYKICK. GEDGE, & LOADEN, 4, 

a ‘6 gate, Westmin-ter ; of Messrs, MAYNARv, BUN, MARKBY 

SOT NS ic Cok man-atreet, E.C. ; aud of Messe, DANIEL 
oon hema EY, Land Agents and Surveyors, 10, Waterloo- 








40 Buulecss, Carpeniess, Us binet-makers, and Others 


ME: LEREW will SELL by AUCTION, 


on the PREMISES. Camden-terrace, near Old Eg! 
and Railway Station, on MUNDAY, MAY 13th, at TWELVE Caen 
tity of PLANKS. DGALS, and BAITENS, 15,000 feet quarter: g 
10,000 feet wie vine, dry cut--tuff, 50) *quares prepared fi oring, me- 
bogany, birch, tcsffo!d-poles, putiogs, ladders, ironmongery, &.— 
rrr - Offices, 2, Cardingtou-street, Hampstead-road, near Euston 


SELL by AUCTION, at the GUILDFORD HOTBL, Gresham- 
street, City, EC. on MONDAY, JUNE 10th, 1817, at TWELVE for 
ONE o'clock, the substant al brick-built MANSION, and about 6 
acres of LAND, known #8 Woodford Hali, suitable for a Pablic 
Tostitution or fo: a iarge Family Residence, situate oa the High-road 
from London to Eypirg, and within a few mioutes’ walk of the 
G-orge-lane Station on the Wood/ord Branch of the Great Eastern 
Kailway, containing entrance-hall, dining and drawing rooms, 
library. study, «nd billiard rooms, nursery, bath room, nine bed- 
room, three drewing rooms,and conveuieut domestic offices The 
ontboildings comprise coach-hoare, with coachman'’s rooms and 
stab'ing for 6 horses, Nine-ten'hs of the purchase-mo.ey may re- 
men on morgage or contra t at 5 per cent. to be psid io mine years 
by baif-yearly instalments ; but the whole or any part of the balance 
may b- paid off at any time without notice —Particalare, p aus, and 
conditions of sale muy be ebtained tea days before the sale of Messrs. 
RUSSELL & DAVIES, 59, Coleman-street, B.C. ; of the Auctioneer, 
14, Moorgate-street, EC. ; and at the Place of Sale. 








To Architects, 
Civil Engineers, 
Builders, &c, 


THE NEWEST 
DESIGNS 
FOR 


LAMP POSTS, 


Dwarr Gas Pras, 
Brackets, Lamps, 
Fountains, 
Gartzs, RatLines, 
Balcony Panels, Stable 
ame Columns, 
will, paaneer of par- 
Seslone, be forwarded 
on application to 
TURNER & ALLEN, 
Ironfounders, Engi- 
\. neers, &c. 201, Up 
Thames-street, 








v STONE 





Contractors for the supply of Lamp Columns, Lamps, &c. 
to Railway and Gas Companies, Local Boards, &c. 








DULWICH, SURREY.—Eligible Freehold Building Land, bet 
eckbam-rye aud Lor 


P ip-lane. 
-- : 1 

R. WHITtINGHAM is instructed to 
OFFER by AUCTION, at the Guildhall Hotel, Gresham- 
street, City, E.C. on MONDAY, JUNE 10, 1857, at TWELVE for ONE 
o'clock, a further Portion of this very elicible property, free of tithe 
and land taz, coosisting of 28 lots, close to Peckham rye, avd about 
30 lots on the Underhti\-road leading from Peckham-rye to Lordahip- 
The sewers and roads are in a forward state of letion, and 





In 8v0, with Iilustrations, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 
HE HOMES of the WORKING 
CLASSES, with ¢ for their Improvement. 
AMES HOLE, 
Hon, Sec. of the Yorkshire Unston of Mechanics’ Institutes. (Pab- 
lish the Society of Arts.) 


ed under the sanction of 
London ; LONGMANS, GREEN, & UO. Paternoster-row. 





outidings are already iv progress. Niue-tenths of the purchase money 
may rem-<in on moi e or contract, at 5 por cent. to be paid in nine 
sears by half yeariy ius'alments, but the whole or any part of the 
balance may off at any time without notice.— Partioulars, 

ans, and conditivns of s.sle may be obtained of Messrs nUSSELL & 
DAVIES, 59, Coleman-street ; of the Auctioneer, No. 14, Moorgate- 
s'reet, a E.0.; of Mr. JOHNSON, ou the Estate; and at the 
Place of 


ELLINGION E;TATE, RAMSGATE KENT.—Eligible Freehold 
Balidiug Land, 


R. WHITTINGHAM is instructed to 


EELL by AUCTION, at the ROYAL H°TEL, Harhour-street, 
Ramegate on TUE-DAY, JUNE 11, 1837, ac 8:X for SEVEN in the 
eveniug. in about fifty lom, a further portion of the eligible FREE- 
FOLD BUILUING LAND, tithe free and laud-tax redeemed. wish 
frontage: to the St. Lawreuce-roa4, situated near to tne South-E wtern 
Railway Ststi«n, The corner lot, with froptage. t» the St. L 








TO ENGINEERS, &e, 
Ot oe cianun TABLES. 


Weights of Ange cal Hoo een i Mn. per Mane seet. 
ice 
Publishers : VIRTUE & CO. 26, Ivy-lane, London, E.C. 


ANUAL cf HYDROLOGY. 


By N. BEARDMORE, CR 
Division I.—Hydraulic and other Tables for computing the flow of 
Water, Gas, and other fluids through pipes: with descriptive 


matter, 

Division IT.—On Rivers and Volume of Water ; on Percolation ; oD 
Wells and Springs ; on the Flow in Sewers, and Water Supply, with 
Floods of Rivers, and other characteristics of their hydraulic con- 


dition, 
Division ven yng Tidal Rivers, aud Estuaries ; showing _ 








and Soutt-Eastern roads, is set apart for the erection of a tavern. 
Nin, -tenths of the purchase moury may remain op mortgage or con- 
tract at 5 per cent, to be paid in pine years by +qua! haif-yearly in- 
stxIments ; but the whoie or any part of the ba'auce may be paid off 
at anv time without notice.— Porticulars aud conditious of sale may 
be obtained at the principal Inns in the neighbourhvoi; of Miss 
BAl LE, Spencer-+quare, Ramrgste; of Mr. NEALL, 11, Vale-ter- 
race, Rau agave ; of Messrs. RUSSELL & DAVIES, 59, Coleman-street, 
Ivndon, EU ; of the Auctioneer, 14, Moorgate-stueet, EC. ; on the 





Betate ; and at the Place of Sale. 


tides where there is the bore, and where 
tidal wave vanishes ; on the Kffect of [mprovements iu Tidal Rivers, 
with plates of tidal curves, sections of rivers, coudal line-, &c. 

Division [V.—On Rainfall and Evap i ining Tables of 
Rainfall at every elevation throughout the British Isles, France, 
Germany, Italy, Russia, North America, Aastralia, aud India, with 
the best experiments on evaporation in various c imates, 

A new issue of this work is now ready »t the reduced price of 24s. 
Published by WATERLOW & 80Ns, 49, Parliamect street, West- 
| minster; and may be had of SIMPKIN & CO. ; WRALES; F. &N. 
#PON; WILLIS & SOTHERAN ; or through any Booksellers, 
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